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The Classic Ice-lip Pitcher 


Hand-blown by Sussmuth. 
Beautifully functional clear glass. 
% quart, $5 1% quart, $7 

1 quart, $6 2 quart, $8 


MAIL @ PHONE ORDERS FILLED 1.2400 


m GEORG JENSEN INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22,N. Y. 


SAVE AND PROTECT YOUR 
Craft Horizons 


Put them ina good looking folding box covered 
in red, blue or green buckram with black 
leather label on spine Craft Horizons and 


2 vears (12 copies) in one box $6.50 postpaid 


BOOKBINDING WORKSHOP 


109 Bast S1et Street New York 16. New York 


the years stamped in gold. 
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CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1953 Exhibition spon 
sored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago, at the Mart in Chicago. 


September. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits Post-Revolutionary 
National Shrines” at the Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Uni 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont; “The Golden Age 


of English Eighteenth Century Textiles” at the Sealamandre 
Museum of Textiles, New York City 


Through September 20. Contemporary Danish Furniture Exhibi 
tion, San Francisco Museum of Art, San Franciseo, California 


Through September 24. Design from Britain Exhibition, spon 
sored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the Walker Art Cen 
ter, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Through September 27, Fourth Annual Exhibition of Ceramic Art, 
sponsored by The Kiln Club of Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the National Collection of Fine Arts, at the Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. ¢ 


Through September 28. Pottery, Weaving and Metalwork Exhibi 
tion by the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts Guilds 
At Sharon Arts Center, Sharon, New Hampshire 


September 8-26. New Work in Stained Glass at Exhibition Head 
quarters, American Federation of Arts, New York City 


September 13-October 11. Twelfth Annual Louisiana State Art 
Exhibition, painting, graphic art, sculpture and ceramics at 
the Old State Capitol, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


September 15-October 8 Pennsylvania German Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, at the 
Norton Gallery & School of Art, Pioneer Park, West Palm 
Beac h, Florida 


September 15-October 15, Exhibition of Japanese Painting and 
Sculpture, on loan from the Japanese government, at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois 


September 16-30. Juried Exhibition of Crafts produced in New 
England and New York State at the Brookfield Mill, Brook 


held, Connecticut 


September 16-30. Lamp and Shade Exhibition at the Gallery of 
America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City 


September 19, 21, 22. Registration dates for Lili Blumenau Weaving 
Classes, winter semester, at 53 East 9th St, New York City 
September 21-24. Registration: Fall Adult Arts Workshop classes 
in ceramics, weaving, painting and » ulpture, at the Newark 


Museum, Newark, New Jersey. Fee 


Seple mbher 23 Nove mber 29. Good Design Exhibition Sele ctions 
from the 1953 exhibition of home furnishings in Chicago, at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


September 30-November 22. State Department Architecture Ex 
hibition. Models, drawings and photographs of approximately 
eight buildings in Europe by outstanding architects com 
missioned by the United States government, including two 
apartment buildings, one cultural center, embassies and con- 
sulates at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


Through October 4. Special Summer Exhibition of museum 
collections, recent acquisitions: Katherine S. Dreier Bequest 
‘ Brancusi, Duchamp, Mondrian, Klee, Pevsner, Schwitters and 
others) at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 


Through October 4. Furniture manufactured by Thonet In 
dustries on Exhibition. Examples of the original bent wood 
chairs made in the 1850s and the tubular steel chairs de 
signed by Mies van der Rohe, Breuer and Le Corbusier and 
manufactured by this company in the 1930s are included. At 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
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and HAND WEAVING SUPPLIES 


WARPING FRAMES + LOOMS 
BOBBIN RACKS AND WINDERS 
TABLE MODEL REELS + TENSION 


BOXES 


TREASURE CHEST OF 


@ HAND WEAVING YARNS 


COTTONS 
WOOLS LINENS 
NOVELTY YARNS 
NYLKARA 


Select your hand weaving yarns 
from Lily’s Treasure Chest of fashionable 
colors, weights and textures—ideal yarns 
for every weaving need—rugs, towels, 
table mats, bags, draperies, garment 
and upholstery fabrics. Write for free 
price list or send $1 for complete color 
cards. (This actually costs you nothing 
as it can be applied to your next pur- 
chase of $10.00 or more.) 


The Hand Weaver's Headquarters 


LILY MILLS CO., DEPT. HWC, SHELBY, N.C, 


October. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “A Panoramic Review 
of Textiles” at the Gallery of Art of the State University of 
New York, Plattsburgh, New York; “National Shrines of 
Colonial America” at the Illinois State Museum, Springfield, 
Illinois; “Textiles of the Directoire-Empire Periods” at the 
J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Kentucky; “The Golden 
Age of English Eighteenth Century Textiles,” at the Scala 
mandré Museum of Textiles, New York City. 


October 3, 4. Exhibition, New Jersey Craftsmens and Designers 
Group, at the Buchner Co., State Highway 10, Whippany, New 


Jersey. 


October 5-26. Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


October 14-December 27. Exhibition of Children’s Toys by A. F 
Arnold and Joseph Zalewsky. Made of heavy paper and card 
hoard, they can be easily assembled by children. Includes 
Christmas tree decorations, pull toys, mobiles, space ships, 


at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 


October 15. Closing date for entries and fees for the Fiber, Clay 
and Metal Open Competition in the media of ceramics, metal, 
jewelry, weaving, decorated textiles, wood and enamels. 
$1000 in prizes. St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, St. 
Paul, Minne sota 


October 16-January 4, 1954. Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, 
a National Exhibition of the work of American Craftsmen, co 
sponsored by The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc., and the Brooklyn Museum at the Brooklyn Museum, 


Brooklyn, New York 


October 25-November 16. Pennsylvania German Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Smithsenian Institution, at the 
School of Architecture, Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Atlanta, Georgia. 


October 27-January 4, 1954. Modern European Print Exhibition 
at the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, New York 


October 30. Opening of An Introduction to Silver Exhibition. 
European and American silver from the seventeenth to the 
twentieth centuries, at the Newark Museum, Newark, New 
Jersey. (Also see November 5.) 


November 1-30. Furniture, Costume and Textiles, Index of Ameri 
can Design, Exhibition at Moore Institute of Art, Science & 
Industry, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


November 5. 12, 19, Series of lectures on silver in connection with 
the exhibition, An Introduction to Silver, at the Newark 
Museum, Newark, New Jersey. 


Vovember 9-30. Design from Britain Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Smithsonian Institution, at the J. B. Speed Art Museum, 


Louisville, Kentucky. 


Vovember 15-December 24. Exhibition of Fiber, Clay and Metal 
following a competition sponsored by the St. Paul Gallery 
and School of Art and the Junior League of St. Paul, Ine., 
at the St. Paul Gallery and School of Art, St. Paul, Minne 


sota. 


Vovember 15-December 15, Exhibition of Japanese Painting and 
Sculpture, on loan from the Japanese government, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 


November 25-January 25, 1954. Junior Council Print Exhibition 
A public sale and exhibition of recent work by young Ameri 
can printmakers selected from entries submitted from all 
over the country, at the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


City. 
December IJanuary 3, 1954. Pennsylvania German Arts and 


Crafts Exhibition, sponsored by the Smithsonian Institution, 
at the Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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make your WANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 


Creotive hands con be your greatest asset X-acto knives ond 
tools help the intelligent coordination of active minds and agile fingers 
they con develop skill and dexterity in any ort or handicraft you 

select 

Whether it's boat whittling, model airplanes, wood-carving, leather- 
craft, model railroads, or any other handicraft, you can moke your 
hands more creative with “designed-for- the-job” precision-engineered 
X-acto knives, tools and handicraft kits 

X-ecto offers the complete line of handicroft knives, interchangeable 
blades, tools and attractive kits . 


From 25¢ to $30.—at dealers everywhere 


Send 20¢ to cover postage 
for our new illustrated 
28.page Catolog 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Tifin Trays of precious woods, veneered borders 
or patterns. Pictured, amaranth and magnolia. 12” 
by 18”. $12. Others $8 to $35. Aleohol and water- 
proof. At America House, $2 East 52nd St.. New 
York City, Add 50 cents for packing and shipping. 


Bedside wall pocket to end the 
search for eveglasses. Designed 
by Helen Cole. in velvet appli- 
quéd and fringed in beads and 
brilliants. In turquoise, shoek- 
ing and other bright shades at 
$15. Helen Cole. Inc.. 963 Lex 
ington Avenue, New York City. 


For men: narrow belts with adjustable tab and 
leather ends, $10. For women: wider belts at $12. 
In pure silk handwoven in Bangkok. Assorted 


checks, plaids. Thaibok. 5 East 52nd St.. N. 7. 


Entirely handmade of silver with graceful 
black handles, a bread or fruit basket by 
Danish sculptor Arne Bang. Only at H. Nils 
1 F. S8th St.. New York City. $185 with tan. 
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White porcelain pepper mill with 
rosewood top. $10. Rosewood 
salt cup with porcelain spoon, 
$3.50. Designed by the Sitterles, 
these are a “Good Design” se- 
lection. At Georg Jensen Ine.. 
667 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Renée Montague’s fall 
shorties of double- 
woven cotton fabric. 
in chamois, whip-stitched together by hand in’ black 
thread: also white with black. brown with black, at 
$7.95. Renée Montague Lid.. 667 Madison Ave.. New York. 


Creamy white crown bowl. rich with translucent 
pattern and pleasing shape as designed by 
Gunnar Nvlund of Sweden. $38. Available at 
Bonniers. 605 Madison Avenue. New York. 
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“Twin Soles” from Cape Cod, Lapel pin and key 
ring to mateh. Designed and executed in sterling 
silver by Paul A. Lobel. 165 West 4th St.. New 
York. The pin $5. the key ring $6.50, tax inel. 


Design by YOU 


for art teachers | 


Introduce to your students the adventure 

of working with tools and silver. In 

Designed by you in Silver a successful artist 
teacher shares her stimulating method of 
suiding students in translating the elements of 
good design into sterling silver jewelry. 

Send for your free copy of our 

newest booklet H-2. 


Craft Service Department Handy Harman 
82 Fulton Street « New York 38, New York 


* PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
* PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
* SKETCHO OIL CRAYONS 
* PRANG WATER COLORS 
* PRANG CRAYONEX 
CRAYONS 
Write for complete 

catalog. 
Dept. CH-11 
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Charles Lht 


Form, surface interest, glaze 

vie with each other in R. Ruth Gowdy’s 
serving bowl and tea jar 

ahove. These got first award in 
ceramics, “Young Americans 1953 
Competition.” shown through 

the summer at America House Gallery. 
Tile mural by David W einrib. left. 
received second prize. 


See story on page 38, 
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Changing concept of Beauty 


(As long as man walks the earth he will be a creative thinker and doer, These 
are qualities inherent in Homo sapiens which differentiate him from other 
forms of animal life. Beauty will always mean much to him but his conception 
of the forms of beauty will change. In every age men will discuss beauty, often 
with passion. Let the argument never cease for with its end would come a dead 


gray world, 
The past months have witnessed such a discussion in the press, in speeches, 
and among architects, designers and critics who have argued and fought for 


their convictions. The controversy has revolved around certain aspects of 
modern architecture, its effect on our society, thoughts and habits, and on in- 
dividual initiative versus possible regimentation. In all of this it seems to us the 


essence of true beauty has been lost sight of. 

Inevitably the passage of years coupled with new social and economic 
forces combine to produce new forms of creative expression, new styles, new 
esthetic concepts. Inevitably, too, there are excesses in this process, There are 
people who resist change and cling tenaciously to the traditions of their era. 
There are others who go too far in the opposite direction—into various “isms” 
and abstractions, following the cult of the stark or the grotesque—all in the 


name of beauty. 

Those who let themselves be persuaded that new forms of art will interfere 
seriously with a man’s independence seem to misread history and human nature, 
for man has continued through the ages because there is within him a core of 
integrity which bids him be himself and continue to search for new ways to 
achieve this end. In this search the pendulum swings inexorably, leaving a trail 


of discarded forms to right and left. 


Perhaps craftsmen are more fortunate than others. The pendulum seems to 
swing less widely for them than for many artists. This may be because they 
work continuously with materials whose integrity is such that it keeps them 
on an even base. The constant use of clay or fiber, of metal or wood brings 
them a sense of the eternal verities. a sense of direction and permanence. This 
may be one of the reasons for the great interest in and return to craftsmanship 
by so many: they find in the work of their hands. with the materials provided 


hy nature. a return to the basic essentials of creation. 


In this mid century perhaps the tide is turning again, away from the purely 
cold forms of the last few years to something warmer and more colorful. The 
individual -his likes and dislikes, the richness of his inner life. his love of his 
home, his ego, his selfishness if you like-—will reassert himself. He will insist 
upon being surrounded by what pleases him because of the impact on him of 
the age in which he lives. The wise designer-craftsmen will study to interpret 
these forces and will lead the way in designing for new trends which are in- 
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sistently making themselves felt. 
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Left. dramatic section of Louis 
E.. Stern's library of boxed limited editions 
illustrated by noted artists. 

Opposite: hookplat: hy Chagall. 


UBLISHERS of books since the Middle Ages have been 
ae fine. limited editions without covers so that 
the purchaser may choose his own binding. More re- 
cently, a very old tradition in publishing has been revived 
in Europe—the practice of engaging the great artists of 
the day to illustrate these books. a movement generally 
credited to Ambroise Vollard, friend and patron of artists. 
Other publishers have followed suit with de luxe editions. 
Thus have Chagall, Dérain, Dufy., Matisse. Mir6. Picasso 
and many others been drawn into the art of the book. 

The Louis E. Stern collection of encased French edi- 
tions in New York has brought to this great treasury of 
literature and art an ingenious manner of preserving 
these works so that they may be handsomely shelved. as 
well as easily handled and read. They are boxed. not 
bound. Comprising some hundred-odd volumes. in cases 
designed and executed by Gerhard Gerlach. dean of 
American hand bookbinders. they are thus conserved with 
airtight protection against the inroads of dust. damp and 
the destructive fumes of a city’s atmosphere. The covering 
of each volume is designed to convey something explicitly 
expressive of the book's content and to carry out the pre- 
vailing color scheme of the artist's work. If the owner 
has hinted at a design here. or suggested a device there. 
the binder has grasped and carried it further with his 
sensitive interpretation. 

These cases are double, that is the folios of the book 
are slipped into an inner case or portfolio which fits the 
pages closely. Some of these are equipped with hinged or 
folding sides, flaps top and bottom. so that the pages are 
easily accessible to the reader when laid upon desk or 
table. Some are small enough to be held comfortably on 
the lap. The outer case, with its slender. elegant spine. is 
constructed to fit snugly over the inner one when the time 
comes to return it to its shelf. Since most of these edi- 
tions come off the hand press in loo-e sheets. cases present 
the added advantage of allowing the booklover to extract 
at will any single plate or page to enjoy it separately. 
There are many such full-page reproductions. treasures in 
themselves. Protective cases are not a new device: they 
do, however, call into play all of the art. the ingenuity and 
the impeceable workmanship of a master bookbinder. 

In all of the varied interrelationships between con- 
noisseur, artists and craftsman there is, perhaps. none 
more satisfactory than that between the collector of rare 
books and the bookbinder who encases them in such a way 
as to express the intent of the author. the illustrator and 
the collector's own feeling about the books. Mr. Stern, 
whose collection of modern French paintings has been 
enriching loan exhibitions for vears. began some five 
years ago bringing Gerlach these unbound French books. 
As it now stands, this library is unique. and represents 
the rewarding culmination of a collaboration that includes 
writer, collector and binder. Obviously. without Mr. 
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| Boxes replace Bindings for books 


A notable collection of limited editions 
is handsomely encased by Gerhard Gerlach 
From left: “Latitude 41,” Spanish-Russian text illustrated by Picasso. Mallarmé s 


poems, etchings by Matisse. Story of Utrillo’s life. Toulouse-Lautrec’s “Y vette Guilbert,” 
text by Geffroy. Tsara’s “Parler Seul,” Miré’s design encased in plastic box. 
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Taken from its box, Tsara’s “Parlier 

Seul” shows the brilliant color and freedom of 
Vird's decoration on white paper covers, 

loose leaf pages. Far right, Gerlach had corner 
of one of trillo’s iypical Scenes enlarged, 

in black and white. to cover the outer 

case of Carco’s “La Légende et La Vie 

trillo.” also loose leaf; 


the spine, in strong contrast, of red niger. 


Stern's vision and guidance Gerlach’s superb achieve- 
ment could not have existed. Some of the volumes are of 
classics, in which no consultation between author and 
artist was possible, but many of them personify the mu- 
tual understanding of men dedicated to various forms of 
self-expression. 

Exemplifying this partnership is a collection of the 
poems of Mallarmé illustrated by Matisse. Stern inti- 
mated to Mr. Gerlach that the case might perhaps carry 
a suggestion of Matisse’s characteristic flowing line, so 
symbolic also of the flowing lines of Mallarmé. Gerlach’s 
design comprises a title in gold letters on a black leather 
spine, with covers of rose red cloth. A series of gently un- 
dulating lines is tooled in gold across the lower spine. 

For the paper covers of La Légende et La Vie dUtrillo, 
by Francis Carco, illustrated with original lithographs by 
Utrillo, Gerlach had a small corner of one of Utrillo’s 
paintings photographed, then printed in black and white. 
It makes a pattern, typical of Utrillo, a dark street of small 
crowded houses under a network of bare branches. The 
spine is of red niger with four small black inlays. 

A copy of Le Voyage dU rien by André Gide. illustrated 
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by Maurice Denis. whose name is linked on the title page 
with that of the author, was published in Paris in 1895 
preceding Vollard’s day. The spine of the case is of 
caramel-color oasis leather, the paper covers of the casing 
in bold black floral design on a coffee-color ground which 
is at once witty and conservative, repeating both the 
colors and the spirit of the illustrations. Incidentally, New 
Directions, a New York publishing firm, has just brought 
out an English translation of Gide’s book, illustrated with 
hand woodblocks in delicate tints, which Mr. Stern has 
added to his collection. 

In one of the most magnificent of all the volumes, 
Léeger’s Cirque, a mustard leather spine is combined with 
black cloth covers. The inside lining of the case is of bril- 
liant lemon yellow paper to match the color behind the 
drawing of the clown’s head which decorates the cover of 
the book. On the spine, in letters running vertically down- 
ward are first “Léger” in black letters, cut out and inlaid, 
and then, after a small device in blue and green, “Cirque,” 
in letters of brilliant carmine. 

One of the simplest of the casings has been made for 
Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon, illustrated by Raoul Dufy. 


It overflows with expressive, original lithographs vividly 
hand colored by the artist. Its case has a spine of oasis 
leather in brilliant blue, the cloth sides in pale lacquer 
red. On the spine are two labels, one to match the cloth, 
the other of a most intense green. Inside the case is an 
extra compartment in which are two small volumes —an 
early English translation of Tartarin illustrated by W. A. 
Dwiggins, well-known American artist. Printed in 1930, 
it is an example of the same sort of collaboration in this 
country as was then being effected in France; it is illus- 
trative also of the manner in which Mr. Stern likes to con- 
trive tie-ins, to document his collections, as it were. 

Three volumes of Gogol’s Dead Souls, illustrated by 
Chagall, are encased to match each other in covers of 
dark green cloth with black labels on maroon leather 
spines. To indicate the Russian origin of the artist, Mr. 


Stern had one volume titled in Russian. The second is in 


French, the third in English. For Latitude 4/1, (letters 
written to Picasso by a Russian friend, and illustrated by 
him), there is a white parchment spine with the Russian 
word “pismo,” meaning “print.” high up on the spine in 
black type, and a bold gold “Picasso” running down the 
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spine. The sides of the case are covered with paper of 
deep beige, the color of old parchment. 

The illustrator of a volume of poems by Tzara is Miro, 
and the artist himself has made designs on the paper 
covers. In order not to conceal this brilliant and arresting 
decoration, Mr. Gerlach has made for it a case of trans 
parent plastic which fits smoothly, almost invisibly. A 
similar treatment has been devised for Toulouse Lautrec’s 
Yvette Guilbert, whose contemporary binding and case 
are so much in keeping with the artist's sketches that they 
need no other decoration, merely the protection of the 
transparent casing. 

It is a jov to note the intricate but bold design of Jazz 
by Matisse. On its leather spine and cloth sides—both 
black there is a profusion of cut leather inlays that stand 
out brilliantly against the rich dark background. In the 
center of the side is a small square of black leather on 
which the tall spare letters of the title stand out in green. 
On the spine at the top, a red label has the upper half of 


a black label just below has 


the word “Jazz” in black: 
the lower half of the letters in red. Down the spine in 
green leather letters runs the name “Matisse.” and at the 
very bottom of the spine two carefully proportioned lines, 


one in red and one in green. 

One of Mr. Stern’s newest acquisitions is a magnificent 
edition of La Fontaines Fables, in three volumes. illus- 
trated with original etchings hand colored by Chagall. 
Two volumes contain the fables. the third an extra set of 
the Chagall prints in black and white. For the cases, 
Gerlach has used cloth combining green with a deep 
apricot color and brilliant gold lettering. 

In tall bookeases reaching from ceiling to floor, these 
shelves of bound and cased volumes achieve a brilliant 
individuality among the other shelves of the library. The 
richness of their color, the texture of leathers and papers, 
the variety of lettering and motif give the collection a 
vibrant quality that makes its appeal irresistible to book- 
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lover, artist and collector. 
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Dufy's original lithographs in color 

lend enchantment to Daudet’s “Tartarin de 
Tarascon.” Case has extra compartment for 
an early English translation, illustrated 

by W. A. Dwiggins, left. 

Right and below, Mallarmé s “Poésies” 
open, shou ing magnificent Vatisse 
etching; Picasso's illustrations for 
“Pismo” in hinged box, no inner case. 
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Imagination, masterly way with color and 


glaze inform Rut Bryk’s work 


a Painter adopts C 


ut Bryk’s artistic career veered abruptly when she 
undertook to do decorative ceramics about ten years 

ago. She had been trained in illustration and in textile 
design at the Helsinki School of Applied Arts where her 
ability was well recognized But on leaving school. she 
found that to establish herself as a competitive artist in 
a more or less conmmercial field was an altogether differ 
ent matter. Her work is distinguished by a highly per- 
sonal touch, a sensitive, dream-like quality which was 
new then in Finnish art, and not readily accepted —espe- 
cially not by editors who preferred sweet little bullfinches 
in a rowan tree to Rut Bryk’s gentle, visionary angels 
soaring through the winter night. As a textile designer, 
she was much more successful. She was, in fact, one of 
the fiest in the country to make hand-printed textiles, and 
used the flowers of Finland in an admirable way which 
has not yet been surpassed. War shortages hampered her 


BY ANNIKKI TOIKKA-KARVONEN 


eramic medium 


progress, however, and launching a career became a dis 
couraging matter for this shy young artist. 

Then in 1942-—almost out of the blue—Rut Bryk was 
offered a post in the ceramics department of the Arabia 
porcelain factory. She accepted immeditely even though 
she had never so much as held a lump of clay in her 
hands before. Actually she is not interested in becoming a 
potter and has never thrown a pot on a wheel or even 
molded clay. Instead, she is absorbed in decoration. In 
her ceramic work, Rut Bryk shows her training as an 
illustrator: her plaques are seldom of a solely decorative 
nature. They have a narrative content whether adapted 
from the Bible or some fable for children in which animals 
and angels and warmly blinking stars play the leading 
roles. And they are always fairy tales of her own, redolent 
of her dreams and fantasies. 

Though the first plaques were small and simple, they 


Detail from “Corpus Domini.” a composition made up of seven plaques 
depicting a Catholic procession in the blue evening of a small Sicilian town. 


lo 
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Lejt. Madonna and child; below, 

a charming and colorjul plate showing 
girls enjoying a tea party 

and at bottom of page, a family 

of birds talking things over. 
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have grown in both size and artistry until today she is 
making large wall pieces consisting of several tiles for a 
single composition. Among these is the group, “Carelian 
Village.” exhibited in the United States last year. Still 
larger in seale is “Corpus Domini,” a combination of 
seven plaques in deep blue tones, representing a holy pro- 
cession in Sicily. Her last visit to Italy inspired two more 
groups, “Venetian Palaces” and “The Cathedral” which 
were shown at Helsinki last April. 

Rut Bryk decorated her first plates in the usual way. 
with the background color underneath and a_ colorless 
glaze covering the paint of the design. Although she was 
highly skilled in this method, she herself was not satisfied. 
The colors seemed to her weak and pale; she longed for 
more intensity and depth. So she began to experiment 
and the results were spectacular. At her first one-man 
exhibition in 1950 everything sold out in two days. 

Now she uses glazes mixed with pigments for her 
painting. The plate is first modeled and fired. Lines of 
the drawing are made in high relief to prevent the melt. 
ing glazes from bleeding while in the kiln. But the high 
contours also have an esthetic effect: they give character 
and backbone to the composition as a whole. The unique 
colors, deep and glowing—the most beautiful glazes in 
the world according to the Italians at the Milano Trien- 
nale in 1951-—-still retain the essential nature of the artist 
even though they are vigorous, almost masculine. in their 
impact. The mystery of an old Carelian church, of the 


- 


icons, of the dark Finnish winter night prevails in many 
of her plates and trays painted in harmonious deep blues 
and pale pinks. But she is not all dreams and starlight; 
she has her more modern style too. Reminding one of 
Braque or Picasso, her genre still maintains its essential 
individuality. Cocks and cows, fishes and apples, melons 
and butterflies are motifs she often uses in bold, bright 
colors—clear greens. white, black, grey and yellows. 

Painting with glaze as developed by Rut Bryk is a 
laborious process and the risk of failure very high. The 
plate itself is prone to crack in the first firing. The mix- 
ing of colors is most exacting because the mixture in- 
variably has the same pink or green shade and the final 
result can be seen only in imagination. The second and 
last firing which brings out the colors can also fail. The 
slightest variation in the temperature of the kiln means a 
great divergence in the color. Some delicate colors, espe- 
cially red, can be wholly destroyed and others become 
hard and too glossy. Thus, the work of a ceramic artist is 
often a matter of mere chance. However skilled and ex- 
perienced he may be, the firing can still mar his best 
efforts. But this aspect is, of course, not generally known. 
The uninitiated can hardly imagine the amount of work 
and vain effort, the disappointments and the number of 
failures that precede the glorious and satisfying results. 

Through all the years of success and growing fame, 
Rut Bryk has remained unassuming. a dreamer who never 
talks about herself nor very willingly about her art. 
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Far left, from a Finnish church, 

steeple detail ; above left, decoration for 
a wall; top of this page, plaque 

of calla lilies; center, among Rut Bryk's 
latest works, fruit tray of green and 
yellow on gray; right, symbolic Madonna. 


Rut Bryk at work in her 
studio at Helsinki. 
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“Destination,” fine example of 
the Greeff Collection. 


Dozier’s “Summer Garden” for 


Louis Bowe n 


BY MARTHA McDOWELL 


whys and wherefores 
of Wallpaper Design for 


handscreen printing 
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ahove right, “Buttons” and 
far right, “Big Wheel” all 


Above, “Tall Timber.” 


Ben Rose; right. 
tone-on-tone flocking. 


Louis W. Bowen. 


66 ANYTHING and everything goes in wallpaper design,” 
‘A according to one spokesman, “as long as it is 
eood.” Who could be more right but wouldn't one say 
the same thing of any design? And who is to decide what 
is good? We have a notion that it is the designer himself 
who must decide. While he may change his ideas and 
feelings as his work ripens. he must alwavs feel that he is 
saying once and for all that a work is good. Then he must 
have the maturity and flexibility to adapt himself to 
higher standards of workmanship and varied approaches 
to design as he is exposed to new ideas and as his ability 
grows. That is our notion. Bul for the beginner. or near 
beginner, it is often a notion and nothing more. We have 
seen too many able young artists surprised——almost 
stunned 
sume that all designers are invariably confident of the 


at even modest acceptance of their work, to as- 


rightness of their designs. Though they may be well 
trained technicians. when it comes to translating their 
feelings into form they sometimes all but lose their nerve. 


Of course, while some are saying, “I didn't really be- 
lieve anyone would like it,” others are complaining that 
the rest of the world must be off its rocker not to appre. 
ciate them and still others are succeeding because they 
have hit their stride almost at once. Whatever the case, 
let's stick to the premise that a designer must have con- 
victions and stand by them until something he knows is 
better comes along. 

Well and good so far, how does a designer establish 
himself in the wallpaper field? He may peddle his papers 
or he may go in business for himself. We contend that 
not all young designers are financially, or perhaps even 
ability-wise, prepared to go into business for themselves. 
From some quarters in the market the question-answer 
comes, “But how can they afford not to?” This preum- 
poses, of course, a style so individual and so much needed 
that it will meet with immediate acceptance. Or, to be 
entirely practical, it might mean an “in” with certain 
decorators who would supply the backbone of a designer. 
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manafacturer's business. For those not so equipped, the 
“peddle your papers” method has offered a more than 
satisfactory livelihood to many designers. 

While one manufacturer may design. color and sell 
only his own papers, another is likely to garner some 
patterns from his design department, buy some designs 
and sell only his own papers. Still another will use his 
design department, free-lance designers, and represent 
several other manufacturers, all at the same time. A fourth 
alternative is for the manufacturer to buy all of his de 
signs but do his own coloring so that the line will have 
a continuity and character that would otherwise be lack- 
ing. The means of selecting, producing and distributing 
are numerous but most of them point to opportunites for 
the free-lance designer. 

If your first love has been decorative fabrics, wallpaper 
can become a rival second. More than one house finds that 
papers coordinated with fabrics or vice versa are among 
their best sellers. It is a moot question, however, whether 
this is due to their picking the best patterns for coordina- 
tion or because of the coordination itself. Most of the 
houses with papers illustrated on these pages have either 
coordinated fabrics of their own or cooperate with a con- 
verter who supplies coordinated, seldom matching, fabrics. 
Sometimes the design originates with the paper, some- 
times with the fabric. One house is showing a fairly new 
wallpaper that is selling well with a coordinated fabric 
put in the line thirty years ago. This leads to the observa- 
tion that wallpaper designs are not dated in the same way 
that some architectural, furniture, fabric and accessory 
designs are. However, this is not necessarily typical. 
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Trompe Voeil murals: at far 

left, “Haiti with a distant 

vista and, left, a nostalgic 

scene, “Daisy Belle” from the 

gay nineties, both by James Seeman. 
Below, Schumacher 's prim, 
appealing “Mind your Manners.” 


Left, Schumacher's “Fenimore House” for 


The Farmers’ Museum. Cooperstown, New York, and 


below, “Marseillaise.” a document print 
from the Greeff collection of related fabrics, papers. 
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There are at least tour theories expressed about the use 
of wallpaper in today’s market: that it should always be 
unassertive and secondary to the individuals of the house: 
that a trend toward simplified furnishings requires bold 
paper to supply warmth and personality; that nearly 
every house needs wallpaper for decorative purposes to 
supplement furniture and accessories; that wall covering 

perhaps fabrics, perhaps paper——should be used dec- 
oratively to blend into a composition. 

This latter point, that a wall covering should be used 
as an essential part of the composition of a room or a 
group of rooms. is axiomatic for a good decorator, pro- 
fessional or amateur. It is also equally obvious that this 
is a decorator’s, not a designer's, problem. The other 
theories of or approaches to wallpaper design require 
closer scrutiny and certainly involve speculation. 

Thev do not indicate a trend as much as they reflect 
individual taste. Which in turn suggests a first question 
that a designer might ask himself: “How do | regard this 
pattern in relation to the purpose it should eventually 
serve?” Not, “What room in the house will it suit?” (We 
have heard of one teacher in a well known = hool who 
says “never paper a living-room” and we want to know 
why.) But, is this to be a background paper, a trompe 
Coeil spot, or still another special purpose paper? 

When you come right down to it, a designer's problem 
stems from whether he wishes to produce distinctive de- 
signs that will eventually distinguish his work, regardless 


of possibly limited acceptance, or to produce designs that 


will sell widely. Naturally a wallpaper house that aims to 
please as many customers as possible is regarded as 
highly commercial, while a house that establishes its own 
recognizable sivle is for the relatively few. who come to 
it because they want that style and can also afford to pay 
for such specialization and limited production. Therefore. 
one designer will concentrate on his own style and adapt 
it to the eventual purpose of the paper background or 
bold. And another designer will strive for versatility hop- 
ing that his paper will be a money-maker. 

However individual a designers approach may be, 
there is still change and current fashion in wallpaper as 
there is in almost everything else. Take. for instance, the 
present trend toward lighter backgrounds. As one manu- 
facturer put it, “the greens got so dark. the browns so 
black, that there was nowhere to go except to the lighter 
grounds.” Even the chocolaty grounds are toned down 
with much overlay of light print. On the other hand, re- 
cent high fashion to the contrary, it would take several 
generations to weed out the women whose imaginations 
are pricked into enthusiasm for a flattering light-ground 
floral pattern. 

But fashion there is and it behooves the young designer 
to consider, if not to follow. it. Take flocking. It has not 
been popular since the early nineteen hundreds and yet 
today one sees it subtly done in tone-on-tone pastels and 
boldly done in contrast. Both give the all-important feel- 
ing of texture or three dimensions, the single most im- 
portant factor in current wallpaper design. 
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Opposite page left, Greeff 
beautifully colored “Laurier” combining 


fruit and pheasant; right, 

“WVoselle” also from the Greeff 
collection. This page above, “Haitian ‘ 
Houses” designed by James Seeman 

lor Murals. Inc.: center “Far Horizons” in 

soft and subtle colorings, Schumacher, 


Grinling Gibbons elaborate woodcarving 
adapted by Ken Hopewell for Murals, Inc., 
ina group to he used as a set pattern 

or as decoupage pendants and horders also. 
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Vonks in the ancient Benedictine Abbey at 
Ligugé. Two circular plaques with face, 
profiles, in champlevé enamel on copper, from 
gouaches by Braque, signed. 

Both 28.5 centimeters across. “Passion.” 

a head of Christ, executed in enamel 

by the fathers, from the painting by Rouault. 
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for contemporary uses 


the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin de Liguge still 
follows the rule imposed by St. Benedict: “Ora et Labore” 
pray and work. It is dedicated to the continuation of 
the art of enameling which reached its height. in the 
monasteries, during the Middle Ages. Linked thus to 
cloistral life. it is fitting that this craft should stage its 
current revival in the old, familiar setting. Of even greater 


Ti & enamel workshop established several years aco in 


significance to contemporary art, however, is the success- 
ful collaboration which has been established between the 
monks now hichly-accomplished technicians and 
famous living painters such as Rouault, Braque, Chagall. 
Marchand. Goerg and others who paint compositions for 
the enamelers to reproduce. 

The Abbey of Ligugé. one of the oldest monasteries in 
France. was founded in 360 A.D. by St. Martin who was 
its first abbot. In spite of the devastation wrought by the 
Hundred Years’ War, and though it was rebuilt again and 
again, the Monastery was actually maintained up to the 
time of the French Revolution. At that time it was par- 
tially destroyed and the monks dispersed far and wide: 
it seemed then that the Abbey had disappeared forever. 
In 1853, however. Dom Gueranger took a few monks from 
Solesmes to restore Ligugé. Since then, except for a brief 
exile in Belgium. the Abbey has continued its conventual 
and industrious activities. 

According to Benedictine rule. the monks are first of 
all dedicated to work. Not only have their works been 
famous down through the centuries, but so has the role 
they have played in the development and protection of 
culture and the arts. Indeed, it can be stated with con 
viction that during the Dark Ages, the monasteries shel 
tered the lamp of human intelligence; thanks to their 
priceless libraries. ancient and modern, constantly en- 
riched by the learning and works of the monks, they 
were able to keep this light from flickering out. 

The art of enameling which first appeared among the 
barbaric tribes of northern Europe and in the Middle East 
was adopted and widely used in the Byzantine monas- 
teries. The cloisonné technique probably originated there 
and was used principally for precious articles, jewels and 
other small objects. Champlevé enamels spread from the 
Mosan and Rhenish schools throughout France. chiefly 
through the monasteries of St. Martin. of Limoges and 
of Ste. Foy de Conques, where countless caskets, rel- 
iquaries, crosses, crucifixes and other religious objects 
were carved, chiselled and enameled. Finally, there was 
the gold grisaille method in which the design is painted 


Medieval enameling techniques restored 


the Monks of Ligugé 


BY RENEE MOUTARD-ULDRY 


on the gold, silver or copper base with pure powdered 
gold which is fused to the metal by high firing. as in other 
techniques. Although it flourished during the Renaissance, 


few works made by this process remain. 

An art which combined the strength of metal with the 
magic of fire and the brilliance of precious stones was 
bound to enchant the Frankish kings and the princes of 
the Church. Great diversity of skill and creative fervor 
developed among rival artisan¢ in the monastery work- 
shops, especially in the East. Their masterpieces sent 
all over France by the various congregations achieved 
incomparable splendor. During the Renaissance, the craft 
passed into secular hands and, while it continued for a 
lime to prosper magnificently, eventually and inevitably 

decadence set in. 

In 1942 Father Jean Coquet and another monk under- 
took the research and experimentation necessary to re 
store at the Abbey the essential techniques of the early 
enamelers. Aware of the rich variety afforded by the 
several enameling techniques, and of their affinity with 
contemporary art, the monks undertook a “pilgrimage to 
the origins.” In various libraries they studied the history 
of enameling from documents left by the monk Theo- 
philus in the second century and down to the most recent 
publications. In museums, thanks to the help of curators 
especially of M. Jean Charbonneaux at the Louvre—they 
had the rare good fortune of seeing many masterpieces 
which had been withdrawn from the public during the 
war, among these the portrait of Fouquet and various 
decorative pieces dating from the Renaissance and made 
according to the grisaille method, 

Eventually they put their workshop in order, built 
furnaces and began experimenting. Techniques were mas- 
tered first. Whether cloisonné, champlevé. plique-a-jour 
or painted, the enamels of Ligugé are skilfully executed, 
Father Jean Coquet tells of the circumstances. at times 
seemingly providential, which have enabled him to attain 
his objective, namely: to place the almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities of enameling at the disposal of the foremost 
modern painters. 

The works of Rouault which are filled with mysticism 
fascinated the monk but. assuming that the artist was be- 
vond his reach, he did not approach him. Instead, Father 
Coquet copied in enamel a Rouault angel, | think it was, 
from a colored illustration in an art journal. The result 
was of such interest to Bernard Dorival, a curator at the 
Vusée Nationale d Art Moderne in Paris that he decided 
to show the enamel to Rouault. As a result of this a close 
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Father Jean Coquet visiting Georges Braque 
at Varengeville. Left, Coquet working on an enamel 
signed by Georges Rouault. taken 

from a painting made specially for the enamel 

shop at the Abbey of Ligugé. Below, 

“Bouquet.” an enamel taken from a painting by Goerg. 
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association grew up between Rouault and Father Coquet. 
The artist offered him friendly criticism and advice which 
were accepted with humility and joy. 

At first Rouault offered his finished paintings for re- 
production. Later. charmed by the glamor and the un- 
alterable beauty of the substance, he began painting spe 
cially for reproduction. He was so eager to claim these 


enamels that he has authenticated them as follows: 


“Unique enamel, executed according to my advice and 


approved by me. Georges Rouault.” 

With the same technique plaques were made from de- 
signs by Charles Rane. Waleh. Goerg. Chagall. Then 
André Marchand. friendly and enthusiastic. arrived at 
Ligugé to supervise the execution of his famous triptych 
the Saintes Maries de la Mer. His extraordinary sense of 
composition, so intimately linked with effective murals, 
makes this a fine example of modern sacred art. 

For Georges Braque. Father Coquet adopted the cham- 
pleve technique and the artist became so absorbed in this 
method that he made a series of designs for plates and 
plaques, and even for bronze beakers. The accuracy of 
Braque’s pencil and the wide range of his palette proved 
most captivating to the enamelers. The very way Braque 
paints, with vigor, using pure. strong «olor, encouraged 
the artisans to increased initiative in rendering fresh and 
unexpected results. 

These works were exhibited at the Galerie de France in 
Paris during the spring of 1951 along with two crucifixes 


“Les Saintes Maries de la Mer.’central panel of enamel 
triptych taken from André Marchand’ s painiing. 


one taken from a twelfth-century miniature, the other 
from a Florentine bronze of the thirteenth century. There 
was also a serious, beautiful head of a Madonna adapted 
from a German plate, carved in the sixteenth century and 
enameled by the grisaille process. 

As far back as 1949, the enamels of Ligugé 
them Rouault’s were exhibited at Cartier’s in New 
York. In 1950 they were shown in Buenos Aires: in 1951 
in Sao Paulo, as well as in Italy, Nine enamels were 
shown in Paris in 1952 at a Rouault exhibition. Many of 
have taken their 


one of 


them each one places in 
museums and in private collections in the United States, 
Canada, England. Belgium and Switzerland. The monks 
have received orders even from Persia and hthiopia. 
This workshop which in a few years has given new life 


to a medieval technique carries on with its five artisans in 


unique 


line with the purest monastic tradition. The Ligugé 
enamels, anonymous as far as the artisan is concerned, 
show on the reverse side the coat of arms of the Abbey: 
“Dargent aux cing jusées de sable posées sur barre.” and 
the Benedictine motto: “Ora et Labore.” On the right side 


an emblem bears the initial “L” and a crosier. 


Journal des Arts.” published weekly in Paris, travels 
widely in Europe reviewing the works of artists and 
This article is a free translation, the 


WUme. Moutard-l ldry 


craftsmen ther 
second olf a series promised hy 


Vine. Renée Moutard-Uldry. editor of “Arts. Beaux-Arts. 


BY BERTHA SCHAEFER 


1 Bertha Schaefer interior for the National Home Furnishings Show, 1952. 
Below. her walnut coffee table designed for Singer. Wharton Esherick’s chair of hickory and leather. 
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the Modern House comes alive 


URING the 1940s, it seemed to many of us designers 
D that our architects were putting on paper their best 
domestic work. Not only were they planning the house 
from the point of view of living in it (rather than thinking 
first of the facade and working the interior to suit the 
exterior), but they were creating spaces-for-living, un- 
usual in shape and in their interrelation. The modern 
house beckoned bewitchingly from the drafting boards, 
but because of war priorities on materials and restrictions 
on labor, it remained in the realm of wishful thinking. It 
became invested with an aura of desirability that seemed 
to expand with our mounting impatience at each month's 
delay in reaching the moment of actual building. Only in 
furnished models such as were shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1945, and in the “Modern House Comes 
Alive” exhibits at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery in 1947 
and 1948, did we have the opportunity of seeing a con- 
erete realization of these new living areas. 

Gradually thereafter the modern house came into be- 
ing. We saw the small standardized house of the com- 
mercial builder, the more personalized house and the 
more amply-proportioned, generously-budgeted house of 
today. We became acquainted with structures we had 
dreamed of from well-studied plans. spaces on varying 
levels opening into one another. often slightly defined. 
or defined by a varying ceiling height; rooms with tilted 
window walls or with roofs pitched at differing angles 
meeting with the help of a string of clerestory windows. 
These were the new areas-for-living. the reports of which 
had so quickened our imaginations, that were to expand 
our lives while simplifving our chores. 


We have visited some houses on benefit exhibition, 
we have sat and loafed with friends in others. We have 
watched the effect of walls of tall glass surrounding us 
with woods or ocean views; of plywood and stone struc- 
tures angled to give seclusion to a fireplace area. We have 
appreciated the functioning of juxtaposed kitchen-living 
Many 


achieved a beauty to be enjoyed, even in retrospect, a 


arrangements and of climate control. houses 
beauty derived from a fine use of material and of architec- 
tural proportion. Truly, a new environment had been de- 
vised in the handling of space, volume and material. 
Certain new houses reacaed a high level of interior 
beauty. Within this new environment, the simple placing 
of furniture and other objects selected with fine taste > 
created even in the modest house a beauty in interior 
effect kindred to the architectural intent. A new discrimi- 
nation appeared, often in the homes of young people, in 
the choice of a piece of art or some form that gave 
rhythm or texture, special value to a shelf or corner, 
Maybe overly 
bow! or driftwood, but these were constructive in an im- 
aginative way and in the fact that they were picked for 
their abstract character in relation to their background. 
In retrospect, however, the impression remains that the 


romantic pieces were chosen, in copper 


general run of new houses have not reflected, in’ their 
furnishings. the quality of the architecture. An awkward- 
ness in the development of the interior design has in most 
new houses pulled away from, rather than built up, the 
fine concept of the architectural composition. 

One can think of a number of causes for this. First, of 
course, is the situation that exists in relation to building 


Lejt, console table designed by Parisi for “Modern 


hy Singer.” Below, nested tables by Bertha Schaefer 


atop 


favorite by consumer and retail buyer 
vote at “Good Design™ show. Chicago 1952. 
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Top left. a Bertha Schaefer dining table 

and chairs. The table extends with leaves to seat 
ten. Top right, a homelike interior 

designed for an apartment house lobby at 45 East 
End Ave... New York. Above. a cocktail 

table by Wharton Esherick, and right, interior 

of his house which he built at Paoli, Pa. 
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today: the cost of the basic operation absorbs all the cash. 
Supplementary expenditures get deferred from year to 
year, so that whatever remained of furniture from the 
discarded house has too often furnished the new; or a 
collection has been retrieved from a family attic. This lack 
of funds has hampered the one in charge of the interior 
design—-the owner, the interior designer or the architect. 

Too often the architect has undertaken, in a few off 
moments, the job of garnering the furniture for his client. 
He has been jealous of other influences on his design 
without giving sufficient time or study to his participa- 
tion in the kindred field. It could be that he does a better 
job in his regular profession than as an interior designer. 
The interior designer, when brought into the picture. has 
been known to utilize the same concepts of decorative 
arrangement as in traditional work. The owner, with only 
typical sources available to him, invariably turns up the 
usual examples of furniture and other appointments, pos- 
sibly with the notion that, if modern, a house must per- 
force use the furniture of designers readily recognized as 
modern. As one visits the new houses, one is greeted over 
and over again by one, two or more well-known chairs 
seemingly used as a badge of the contemporary. There is 
in no sense an integrated interior design plan. 

Again, this may be a matter of budget but what has de- 
veloped on all sides is a sort of decoration by cliché. Not 
only has the easy-to-get article of furniture found its place 
with insistent frequency, but also the usual lighting device: 
the very good simple metal spinning and its variants get 
stuck up here, there and everywhere, as repeatedly as the 
iodine in the old-time medicine cabinet. Hlumination, an 
element to challenge the imagination as little else can. is 
used in a dull trite way—-reduced, truly, to a cliché 
and at the very moment when it should be allowed to add 
its inherent fantasy. Texture is too often eliminated. 
Plastic-coated fabrics are the functional material of the 
age; and the yardage required at walls of glass has pre- 
cluded, even in important houses. the more beautifully- 
textured casements in handwoven or in the more interest- 
ing of the power-loomed textiles. The architect while com- 


Left. stool with hickory legs, apple seat. Below, a free- 
form bench table of cherry wood, both hand sculptured by Wharton 
Esherick. Pieces are available at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


manding a sensitive use of texture in his building seems 
indifferent to the use of quite ordinary fabries for his ex- 
pansive glass walls. Pattern, because it was once mostly 
roses and vines, has fallen into such disrepute that the 
beautifully-patterned wallpapers of today are much too 
seldom used. Color, also, in the trend of the moment is in 
disrepute—is allowed usually in a single blatant note, 
as on one wall in an otherwise white enclosure. A bed. 
room with three white walls and ceiling suddenly con- 
fronts one with a deep blue wall, back of the beds, or a 
yellow wall. Rugs may be neutral or white, or perhaps 
carry out the abrupt note of color. 

This manner of working the interior, rather than de- 
veloping a comprehensive plan that composes all of the 
elements into an organic whole, is highly destructive to 
the architectural planning or overall space conception. 

With the fine designers we have today in architecture 
and interior design, interiors should be freed from bonds 
and clichés. Modern creativeness should bestow upon the 
interior its own freedom, aligning it with the best of con- 
temporary architecture and painting. Gideon, in his book 
“Space, Time and Architecture.” holds that the architect 
has been inspired by the investigations of our painters and 
sculptors “working in their studios as though in labora- 
tories” —and attributes modern architecture to the cubist 
movement in painting. Persuing this lead, designers re- 
lated to the interior might benefit from more intimate 
study of the artist's handling of abstract design elements. 
Not only should they make generous use of contemporary 
painting and sculpture but they should devote more careful 
consideration to the painter's handling of space, light, tex- 
ture, color and values of color. It is through a closer tie-up 
with the fine arts, | believe. that we can hope to evolve 
objective means for giving form to our contemporary liv: 
ing requirements. 


Bertha Schaefer, of the Bertha Schaefer Gallery in Neu 
York, is a connoisseur of modern art. She also is a pro- 
fessional decorator and designer. Her furniture designs 
for M. Singer and Sons are represented on these pages. 
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{ll jabrics are by Fisha. 

fhove. left to right, a corded- 

effect broadcloth in shades 

of lavender and purple ; two-ply cotton 
and decorative ratiné yarn: 

red, brown and natural broadcloth also 
with a cord. Left. crepe-textured 
cotton coordinates, stripe and plain. 


Opposite, Viss Van Hall. 
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BY FRANCES VAN HALL 


Skilled weaver devises 


patterns for fashion industry 


ottons designed on a hand loom 


HE use of the hand loom in designing woolen fabrics 

for industry is an established practice. For cottons, 
woven of very much finer yarns, the hand loom is not 
used as frequently, but its importance and its justification 
are becoming more and more apparent. Recent develop- 
ments in the cotton industry have brought denim, broad- 
cloth, gingham and other less staple types of construction 
out of the work clothing and low-priced dress groups 
into the field of better dresses and even into the high- 
priced couturier range. 

As a result of this, experimental and sample weaving 
have gained greatly in importance. The average mill 
operation can set aside only so much time for this kind of 
work, and deadlines in production schedules and in 
sample weaving often clash. It is for this reason that 
hand loom sampling service has finally come into its own. 
The ingenuity and skills gained in a broad experience of 
weaving, both in this country and in Europe, have been 
invaluable in my work of adapting such service to the 
needs of the fashion industry here. 

Because Carl Milles the Swedish sculptor thought | 
had a classic nose and resembled Botticelli’s Flora, he 


encouraged me to go to Sweden to study handweaving. 
Very much against the will of my parents | set out from 
Holland to Stockholm, On a dark and dreary November 
day I started in at a weaving school—and hated it. | 
loved Sweden and Swedish life, but hated the weaving 
and hated it for a long time. But | was too proud to give 
up and go home. Then as time went on, | began to like 
it and have liked it ever since. For two years | studied 
all phases of weaving, fabric construction and design. 
Several of my pieces were accepted for an industrial 
art exhibition——two tapestries in particular attracted at- 
tention. As a result, | was offered a position as supervisor 
of the repair shop for the vast collection of tapestries be- 
longing to the Swedish royal family. Feeling neither com- 
petent to undertake the job, nor tempted to work with 
old and dusty things, | went back to my native Holland 
where | taught for a year at Konijnklijke Nederlandsche 
Weefschool, the royal weaving school at the Hague. 

Then Denmark beckoned and for eight years | worked 
at a combination school and workshop of the kind to be 
found all over Scandinavia. These provide marvellous ex- 
perience in overall operation, and give a comprehensive 
knowledge from which to draw for any branch of textile 
endeavor. | taught textile design there, planned all the 
fabrics and rugs the students wove during their two-year 
training period. My main work, however, was designing 
for the studio work: upholstery and drapery fabrics, yard 
goods for stores and special jobs for decorators rugs, 
tweeds and novelty apparel fabrics, table linens, wall 
hangings and a few tapestries. 

The year 1939 brought a fine opportunity from the 
United States. The Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington invited me to help build up in America a move- 
ment similar to the Scandinavian home industries. | ar- 
rived in the autumn and traveled first all through the 
South. In the spring of 1940 | conducted two weaving 
classes for government employees, all leaders and teachers 
of government projects in their home communities. At the 
end of the course an exhibition, which attracted a great 
deal of interest, was held by the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. Then came more trips through the coun- 
try to help establish individual units for this new weavy- 
ing industry which had been planned mainly to help give 
low-income rural families additional income. lnfor- 
tunately this program was discontinued because of war. 

Owing to shortage of yarns and other materials. my 
activities during the war were confined to designing on a 
limited seale. After a short period with the National In- 
dustries for the Blind, working on various hand-spinning 
and weaving projects, | returned to Denmark as Scandina 
vian correspondent for several American publications. 

At the end of 1948, following an extensive tour of 
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Left, work of discarded but still 
potentially good blanket bits ; 
Right. two-ply heavy cotton and ratiné in 
related fabrics of pattern, plain. 


South America, | was back in the United States deter- 
mined to do what | had always wanted to do: use hand- 
weaving as a help in designing for industry; not as a 
substitute for a pilot plant, but as a useful addition. 

| set up four looms in my Manhattan kitchen and 
wove: wove with different types of yarns; wove different 
types of fabrics, textures; made new designs and textures 
for rugs. After an exhibition in 1950 and several sporadic 
endeavors in different directions, | found myself working 
with cottons. Cotton, the great American fiber, which just 
then was beginning to come into its own and getting a 
terrific upswing as a fashion potential. For two years | 
worked closely with Mr. Milson Thomas, of M. & W. 
Thomas, who undoubtedly is an authority on the in- 
trinsic possibilities of cotton. “Thomas cotton” is by now 
a well-known trade mark, Last year | went as designer 
and stylist to Fisba Fabrics, another cotton house, importers 
of Swiss fabrics and converters of fine cottons. 

One of the first questions a weaver asks, when hand- 
weaving these finer types of materials is mentioned, is “is 
it possible to weave with such fine threads, won't they 
break, will it not be too time-consuming, will it pay?” 
All good questions which deserve careful answering. 
There naturally is a limit to the types of fabrics which 
can be woven on a hand loom. If the yarns are too fine, 
they will not stand handling without sizing, which is pos- 
sible in a hand loom process, but is also rather slow and 
dificult. There is no one foolproof method to solve all 
problems. So we had better rule out the very fine gingham 
and voile types of cloths. 

Coming to broadeloths, which constitute a large group 
within the cotton family, we are faced with a similar 
problem which, however, can be worked out in the follow. 


ing way: when the actual cloth, for instance, is to be 


woven with a 40/1 yarn, an 80/2-ply thread can be used 
for sample weaving purposes and will produce an effect 
so close to the end result desired as to be entirely satis- 
factory. Even the 80/2 threads are fine and break easily 
if not properly handled, but a little practice will make it 
possible to warp and weave with these threads without any 
breaking at all. My Swedish assistant, who has quite a 
bit of experience with this type of yarn, put on these 
warps without assistance and threaded them very quickly. 
| seldom saw her repair a thread while weaving. Nat- 
urally, the finer the threads the more time-consuming 
the making of the warps. the threading and even the 
weaving of the actual samples. But the process soon be- 
comes second nature and doesn't seem to constitute too 
great a drawback. 

Does it pay? This is a question which needs a littie 
more detailed answer. It does if handled in the proper 
way. It requires, first, selling the idea and one’s -ervices 
to the prospective client. In spite of recent deve! opments. 
handweaving to some people still has the connotation of 
something arty-crafty—-something that belongs in the 
field of novelty fabrics or something necessarily expen- 
sive, for decorators or for a high-priced fashion house. 


That it can be a useful link in the process, from de- 


signers drawing board to the mill and to the consumer, 
still has to be proven in some quarters. If this point can 
be put across and the prospective client is convinced that 
this type of service may be worth something to him, 
adequate pay may be expected. 

For a mill. one of the great advantages of having the 
sample weaving done in New York, for example, instead 
of in the plant in New England or in the South, is that 
designer and stylist can be in close contact with the de- 
velopment of the planned fabrics instead of having to 
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Broadcloths, left to right: textured and two tone: 
textured and with natural cord; an end and end warp with 
both warp and filling of black and white; plain with 
crepe-like stripes. Below. broadcloths with 

dobby effect. corded. tissue weight; repeated stripe. 


wait for weeks. or sometimes months, for the blankets 
to come from the mill. While looking at some of the 
woven designs, one may discern other possibilities that 
can be executed immediately. 

How a whole cotton line is designed is also a question 
that is often asked. and here the activities of designer and 
stylist must go hand in hand. Sometimes designer and 
stylist are the same person, sometimes different individ- 
uals. The sample weavers role also depends on the spe- 
cifie set-up. Sometimes he is told just what to weave. the 
number of warp and filling ends as well as colorings are 
handed out to him. Sometimes the job is freer: he has to 
work from a sketch or another piece of material which 
suggests a certain idea. Often several types of fabrics, sev- 
eral ideas are put next to each other in the blanket and 
frequently the “not planned” idea proves to be the 
most successful one. By this | mean that a filling. planned 
for warp section A. works out most effectively in its cross- 
ing of warp section Ba development which leads the 
designer into new patterns. 

Should the handweaver 
whole line. the procedure 
basic idea: a sensible division between staple patterns 
and such designs as dress up the line; the determination 
of the colors to be used: then the breakdown into actual 
pattern and design and the dyeing of the sample lots of 
yarns. All this must be well in advance of a season, since 
fabric mills work about a year ahead of time. 


be called upon to build up a 
is as in any fashion line the 


Frances Van Hall this fall will open her own school, 
sponsored by the New School for Social Research, to 
teach fabric design and handweaving, at 147 West Mth, 
Vew York City. Formerly with Thomas Cottons, Miss Van 
Hall is designer-stvlist Fisha Fabrics. Ine. 
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Prize Winners Wall,” Young Americans 1953,” as exhibited at America House. 


Young Americans 1953 


HE fourth annual competitive exhibition sponsored 

by the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council for 
young Americans under thirty, opened in the Gallery of 
America House, 32 East 52nd Street. New York. on June 
9 and closed September 4. There were some 120 parti- 
cipants, contributing woodenware. silverware, jewelry, 
textiles and ceramics. The exhibition afforded young 
craftsmen an opportunity to bring their work before the 
public and to compare it with that of others of their age. 
This is the fourth time such an exhibition has been 
held and the general standard seems higher each summer. 
Lach year, one or two who show marked talent move into 


the august thirties and can no longer compete. Each year, 
too, other young people of promise move onto the stage, 
while the work of regular competitors improves with 
maturity. To those who watch it from year to year it 
marks an interesting pattern of taste and development. 

Of keen interest to this year's competitors is the fact 
Cuff links by Everett MacDonald; gold that the work accepted for the exhibit will be up for fur- 
ther jurying for possible entry in the Desicver-Crarts- 
wes, U.S.A.. 1953, a national exhibition opening in the 
Brooklyn Museum in October. 

Judges were: overall. Mrs. Ann Roberts and Edgar Kauf- 
man. Jr.; metals, Miss Charlotte Kizer;: printed textiles, 
Mrs. Ruth Reeves: weaving. Miss Grete Franke: ceramics, 
Miss Dido Smith: wood. James Jackson. 

The first prize in metals went to Mary Schimpff, the 
second to Peter Lear and the third to Betty Cooke. In 
textiles, both first and third prizes went to Eugene Dob- 
bertin, the second to Margaret Richards. R. Ruth Gowdy 
won the first prize in ceramics, David Weinrib the second 
and Karen Karnes the third. The two prizes awarded in 
the wood category went to Philip Isaacson for a free form 
bowl, first prize, and to John Cataldo, second prize for 
two flat bowls. Certificates also were awarded to other 


earrings by Mary S« himpff. winner of Ist 
prize; pin by Betty ¢ ooke, 3rd prize. 


competitors for excellence of design and workmanship. 
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HOMEWEAVERS ...NEW YARNS! 
... DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


{ blanket and drapery fabric by Eugene 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


Dobbertin. 3rd and 1st awards in textiles. 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” py “HOME YARN LEADS” 
* 


HOME YARNS CO. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 


Silver teapot, 2nd prize 


hy Peter Lear. Right. ls | LEATHERCRAFT 


of wood made by John 


Cataldo, 2nd prize winner. CATALOG AND GUIDE 


LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


Leathercraft is our only business, and our stock is the 
largest ond most complete in America. That is why 
you can always depend upon immediate ond complete 
shipment of orders sent to us. Whether your require 
ments are for beginners’ kits requiring no tools or 
experience, for very young boys and girls, or tooling 
leathers, supplies and tools for older, more advanced 

. students or hobbyists, be sure to check the LARSON 
! platter and jam pots by Karen LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for your 
Karnes, winner of 3rd ceramic prize. FREE copy of our new big illustrated Catalog and Guide 

to latest Leathercroft projects 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
The Foremost Neme in Leathercraft 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.'3201, Chicago 24, Ili. 


J. C. LARSON CO., Dept. 3201 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, 


Please send me a FREE copy of your lotest big 
INustrated Catalog and Guide to Leathercroft 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 
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Craftsman’s World 


Plywood or Solid Wood — pro and con 


Commercial plywood as we know it today has been 
generally available to the cabinetmaker for not more than 
twenty-five or thirty years, and its use has coincided ex- 
actly with the development of what we call modern de- 
sign. The flush corners and tops of much contemporary 
furniture would be impractical without plywood, and of 
course molded chair seats, such as that of the Eames chair, 
owe their design to the developing techniques of bent ply- 
wood manufacture. Today practically all manufactured 
furniture is made of plywood. Only the legs and stretch. 
ers of tables and chairs are made of solid stock, and that 
is true of antique reproductions and adaptations as well 
as of contemporary styles. Yet many people speak dis- 
dainfully of “glued-up stuff without realizing that to 
some extent all furniture of elegance of both the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries is glued-up stuff. Today 
the woodworker can buy glued-up stuff in large sheets, 
whereas in the time of Chippendale and Sheraton the 
eabinetmaker glued up each individual member to fit a 
specific purpose. 

But among woodworkers as well as the buying publi 
the argument still continues as to the superiority of ply 
wood or solid wood hac h has advantages. and the ‘ hoice 
lies in the requirements of the particular job to be done 
rather than in any broad statement of superiority. Neither 
one entirely takes the place of the other, and frequently 
such intangible qualities as style and design must deter 
mine the choice between the two. The cabinetmaker must 
understand the advantages and the disadvantages of each 
in order to use them intelligently. 

Dimensional stability is one of the outstanding char 
acteristics of plywood. A table top made of plywood 
measuring two by four feet will measure exactly that 
throughout the life of the table. The bonded layers of the 
plywood will not allow the shrinkage normal to ordinary 
glued-up boards. A solid wood top, while its length will 
remain nearly exact may, in a steam-heated room, shrink 
across the grain from 1, to 4, of an inch, depending upon 
its moisture content when it is made up. And again, when 
the heat is turned off in the summer and the room at 
mosphere becomes more normally moist, the top will 
swell and perhaps reach nearly its original dimension. The 


Workman applying finish to 

W eldwood panel, product of the 
United States Plywood ( orp., in the 
General Assembly Hall of the United 
Nations building in New York. 


THE WORKSHOP 


BY ERNEST BRACE 


plywood top that neither shrinks nor swells simplifies 
greatly the problem of table construction. for it may be 
screwed in place with assurance that it will neither 
shrink nor buckle. But a solid wood top must be so held 
down that the top can shrink or expand in accordance 
with atmospheric conditions. Likewise in cabinet con- 
struction, drawer runs and shelf supports may be screwed 
or glued to plywood frames. whereas such cross members 
fastened to solid wood sides must have their screw holes 
slotted so that the frame may shrink and expand. In all 
problems of dimensional stability plywood has the ad- 
vantage. No lasting work can be done with solid wood 
unless it is borne, in mind that the material will con- 
stantly shrink and swell across the grain. In the past. 
paneling was used to overcome this difficulty, but modern 
design has largely discarded paneling. The narrower the 
material, the less the shrinkage need be taken into ac- 
count. That. of course, is the reason that floors made up 
of narrow boards open up between the joints less than 
Hloors made up of wider boards. 

The appearance of plywood is quite different from that 
of solid wood. Matched grains and figures that would be 
impossible in solid wood are normal in all plywood. The 
veneered surface of plywood is made up of slices 1/28- 
inch thick, eut in succession from a single log or flitch. 
When these successive’ sheets are laved out together the 
grain of one will match that of the next so that a table 
top or a cabinet front may be matched to give a homo- 
geneous of symmetrical appearance normally impossible 
in solid wood construction. The only way the craftsman 
can approximate this appearance with solid wood is to 
buy heavy stock and re-saw it. Two-inch stock, for ex- 
ample, re-sawed into two one-inch thicknesses will, when 
opened out, match in the manner that veneer matches. 
Only in this way, unless he has a very large stock of lum- 
ber to sort over, can the crafisman hope to match up 
grain and color. Many times the craftsman will find that 
the customer who expressed the greatest contempt for 
veneer will be the first to criticize a table top in which 
the figure does not match as it does in plywood. 

Plywood is structurally stronger than solid wood. But 


in most cabinetwork this greater strength is not important. 


A table or desk top of 14- or even 44-inch plywood would 
be sufficiently strong. but for appearance’s sake either the 
thinner plywood is given a heavy border or else 34-inch 
plywood is used. Only in bent plywood construction of 
chairs and table supports is this greater structural strength 
of importance to the cabinetmaker. A chair seat of 
molded plywood will be stronger and retain its shape 
better than one carved from solid wood. The rim of a 
grand piano is both stronger and more dimensionally 
stable because it is molded of many veneers cross-banded 
and glued to each other to form the precise shape desired. 
But, since piano rims and molded plywood are essentially 
factory items and require expensive and special equip- 
ment for their manufacture they are not items that or- 
dinarily concern the craftsman. 

The surface durability of plywood and of all veneered 
surfaces is limited. Standard veneers are sliced 1/28 of 
an inch thick. After they are glued in place they are 
sanded to a smooth surface. The craftsman, after he has 
fitted the plywood to his cabinet, will probably scrape and 
sand the surface again, so that the final thickness of the 
veneered surface before the finish is applied will measure 
somewhat less than the original 1/28 inch. Since many 
elaborately veneered surfaces of eighteenth century furni- 
ture are still in excellent condition, it is obvious that with 
careful handling and use plywood surfaces will endure 
for centuries. However, a working surface such as a table 
or desk top is likely in time to wear through or to be- 
come dented so that it must either be replaced or re- 
veneered. Anyone who goes into the business of refinish- 
ing must be particularly careful in scraping or sanding 
veneered work. for there is no way of knowing how thin 
the veneer already is or how many times the piece has 
already been refinished. 

Although plywood sheets are normally two or three 
times as expensive as solid lumber. the cost to the crafts- 
man, after he has figured the time required to glue up 
solid lumber and then plane. scrape and sand it to a sur- 
face as smooth and true as commercial plywood, will cer- 
tainly be no greater and probably less than the cost of the 
solid wood. 

For the more formal and elegant types of furniture and 
also for the countless imitations of such types. plywood 
or some type of veneering is today requisite. Most furni- 
ture buyers, whatever they may say about glued-up stuff, 
expect to find matched burls or crotches in the doors of 
their television cabinets. and burls and crotches are not 
available in solid wood. The more recent trend toward 
what is called the “sculptured look” in furniture, if it con- 
tinues. will call for a greater use of solid wood. for 
carving and shaping plywood edges increases the promi- 
nence of the plywood layers or else calls for difficult and 
complicated banding of the edges. And so to a large ex. 
tent. design and use and taste must decide whether solid 
wood or plywood is the better for any particular job. 
Whichever one uses. one must be prepared to give up 
certain qualities that the other alone possesses. To a large 
extent modern furniture and plywood grew up together 
and are inseparable. but there are tendencies in contem- 
porary design, such for example as the work of Naka- 
shima, that would indicate that some craftsmen and de- 
signers are finding the formal plywood surfaces somewhat 
monotonous. Or perhaps the craftsman should attempt to 
do his own veneering and marquetry and find his own 
methods for overcoming the monotony. 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 


Silver Solders & Flux 


For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 
their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
ond silverware, send 75¢ for illustrated Catalog C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


TOOL AND CLAY 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SCULPTORS AND CERAMISTS 


You name it! We've got it! Ceramic, Marble, Plaster 
Casting, Sculptor’s TOOLS. Ceramic, Modeling, School, 
Plastelines, CLAYS. Exclusive seller of ROMA ITAL- 
IAN PLASTILINA. Retail and Wholesale. Send today 
for the most complete catalog of tools and clays ever 
published, Write to Dept. CR. 


SCULPTURE HOUSE 


Dept. CR, 304 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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165 West 4th St., 
New York 14, N. Y. 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH * LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES « 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 
NEW 1953 CATALOG READY, includes iistings lapidary 


supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics ut gems 
40 Jp, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
mountinas. rouat Jer" and many ther items. Send !0c for 
ataliog 

Our Office and Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday 


from 1.00 to 6.00 PM 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 


3560 Broadway Dept. 8 New York 31, N. Y. 
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APIDARY- DIAMONDS 


OSVIL PACES: exceptional fine detailed carved ivory (stained brown) 
appromumately inch $2.90, 2 for $5.40 


CORAL BRANCHES: approximately +) inch polished red, 5 for $1.00, 
15 for $2.00 


ARBVEC PACES: carved from Obsidian approximately 1, inches $1.50, 
2 
wnall paw $1.50 
to mehes carved trom tigereyes, amethysts, citrines, 
agates and other material $1.50, 4 for $4.00 
BAROGUES: highly polished cabochons in amethyst, turquoise, topaz 
equa, jasper, agate, petrihed wood, et 4 inch 3 for $2.00, ¥y inch 
4 for $2.75 arger accordingly. Grooving to take wire 20¢ per 
stone 


ROUGH GEMS: amethyst, topaz, turquome, green and pink, aqua 


marine, agate, et 4 for $1.00, larger for $1.00. 4) pound as 


sorted $4.50 


NEW ENGLAND DIAMOND CORP. 


43 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RECIOUS, SEMI-PRECIOUS AND SYNTHETIC STONE 


FOR PRECIOUS LITTLE’ 


We invite you to select quality stones from one of our color- 
ful approval shipments. They are specially selected for you, 
according te your request, but do not obligate you te any 
purchase. Following the new trend in jewelry making we just 
added to our collection exciting boroques and nuggets for the 
modern craftsman. Each month we supply you with a dif- 
ferent selection to help you find new inspiration for your very 
own designs. 
For better stone values and dependable service write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importers of Precious Stones 
417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


| “PRECIOUS STONES 
| 
| 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 
Novelty yarns of every description, color and put-up. 
SILK. WOOL-RAYON.LINEN-COTTON 
(also sunfast & vot dye colors) 

No order too small or too lorge—any quantity from | pound up. 

Free samples sent on request. 


SEND COUPON How to create beauti- 
FOR FREE ful metal items for 


gifts or income 


Coasters © Plaques « Pendants « Trays 
Medallions « Bracelets © Book Ends 


»* You'll find it’s fun — 

i wl a You can make many 

s Croft Division | different and attract 

Metal Goods Corporation ive metal items fol 

611 Rosedale Ave | lowing these easy 

j Please type $t. Lovis 12, Mo. | instructions, using 

or print 

our simple, inexpens 

| NAME | ive materials. Mail 

| | coupon now for your 

ADORESS | free copy of instruc 

| | tions, catalog, and 
city ZONE__ STATE price list 


Headquarters for the nation's finest craft metals since 1935" 


Tips for Craftsmen 


A new, rapid, almost fool-proof method of applying ink 
or painted design imprints by the stencil process is being 
introduced under the name of Bray-Art. Instead of apply- 
ing paint with a brush through stencil openings, the new 
process accomplishes identical results by rolling a soft 
and absorbent braver, saturated with special non-bleeding 
color, over a wax paper stencil surface. Using Bray-Art, 
designs can be printed on paper or any porous surface 
including wood and textiles. All items needed: braver. 
colors, wax stencil paper and stencil-cutting knife are in- 
cluded in the Bray-Art kits which retail at $4.95. Write 
the American Design Forum, Camden, Maine. 


The Studio of Sam Kramer. 29 West 8th Street, New York 
City, has just issued a new edition of the catalog which 
lists hundreds of semi-precious stones and many special- 
ized findings and fittings for craftsmen working in jew- 
elry. It also includes listings of books and supplies as well 
as some of the unusual materials which craftsmen today 
like to experiment with such as ivory, African buffalo 
horn and nacre. Featured in the revised catalog are pages 
of suggestions and illustrations of projects for beginners, 
together with the usual material giving hints and informa- 
tion on the setting and working of stones. Write for the 


new catalog which is free. 


Craftsmen will weleome a new chuck adapter which 
\-acto is now offering in connection with a complete line 
of drill bits in all sizes (now available at considerable 
saving in price). Craftsmen have long had difficulty work- 
ing with these fine size drill bits (60-80) which have a 
‘tendency to break and are hard to control when used in 
the large chuck of a standard drill. The new chuck 
adapter, made by the manufacturers of X-acto refill blade 
knives, costs $1.25 and will save breakage in drill bits as 
well as work spoilage. Its jaws close down to zero, taking 
the finest wire drills (size 80). The chuck is inserted in 
the jaws of a large drill so there is no chance of wobble 
or loss of control. Write to \-acto Crescent Products Co.. 


Inc.. 440 Fourth Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 


“Hand pick your own handsaw” is the advice of Henry 
Disston and Sons, Inc.. Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. A 
new booklet. available without charge at hardware stores 
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explains to the woodworker what to look for in a handsaw 
that will answer his purposes. Such factors as straightness 
of blade, set of the teeth. centering of handles, balance, 
taper, grind and sharp filing are explained clearly. 


The Lake Chemical Company. 3052 West Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago 12. Ill.. has introduced a new flux called La-Co 
which eliminates cleaning before soldering and will work 
even in the presence of oil or water, La-Co flux is non- 
acid and fluxes through oil. grease and oxides of metals, 
saving hours of time in the preliminary job of cleansing 
surfaces. The flux has strong capillary action to carry 
solder into any position, free of pinholes or barren areas. 


Van Cleef Bros. Inc.. have released a new caulking and 
sealing compound. Used for sealing cracks in tile. around 
edges of tubs and as a caulk for masonry. it can be 
pressed into place by hand. This new Dutch Brand item 
will not crack or dry out. is light in color, has no taste or 
odor and comes in five ounce boxes containing 16 lineal 
feet of 3/16" cord at 29¢ each or four for 98¢. 7800 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


New washable, sunfast, runproof Fabricolors are now 
available in sets for painting on fabrics. Applied to fabries 
such as cotton, linen, acetate and silk. free brush or sten- 
cil techniques can be used and the paint penetrates the 
fabrics rather than remaining on the surface. The paints 
can be mixed, thinned with water, and water will clean 
brushes and stencils. Sets include colors. brushes, stencils. 
a stencil knife for cutting original stencils and creating 
individual designs. Simple directions are included at $3.50 
for six colors and $4.50 for ten. Write to Dept. C. H. 
Artone Color Corp., 17-21 West Third Street, New York. 


For the model maker, handyman or amateur mechanic 
a Diveo Kit containing test quantities of every type of 
soldering flux is now available. The generous test quanti- 
ties include 24 items representing types of soldering fluxes 
for any metal, as well as useful and sometimes hard-to- 
find items such as flux thinners. residue removers and 
fast-acting chemical wire strippers, and Diveo Soldering 
Flux Chart No. 52, which keys fluxes to soldering proc 
esses, metals and alloys. Prepaid in the United States. the 
set sells for $5 from the Division Lead Co.. 836 W. Kinzie 
St.. Chicago, Illinois. 
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FOR 
JEWELRY TEACHERS 
CRAFTSMEN 


Send for trial selection 

of GEMS on 90 day memo 
No obligation to purchase 
Priced 35¢ and up 


JOHN BARRY CO. 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS GEMS 
447 Book Bidg. Detroit 26 Mich. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 
7 .. each item $1.00 or any 6 for $5.00 


SCARABS——fascinating beetles carved in jade, 
tiger eye, carnelian or crystal. $1.00 ea 

FINE CABOCHONS — coral, turquoise, tiger eye, 
green or black onyx, rose quartz, lapis. $1.00 ea 
RAW GEMS ——uncut glittering chunks of ame 
thyst, citrine, or beryl. $1.00 ea 

CUFF-LINK BACKS heavy sterling silver, swivel 
type, the best. $1.00 per pair 

AFRICAN BUFFALO HORN takes beautiful polish, hundreds of 
craft uses, asstd. discs, tips * pieces. $1.00 per doz 

BAROQUE PEAR NUGGETS samering nacre, convoluted and 


strange, center hole for easy » unting. $1.00 per doz 


Money back if not highly pleased. FREE with orders of $5.00: 
3 illustrated articles on jewelry-making. Latest Price Lists Free 


SAM KRAMER ..... 


DEPT. H. 29 W. Bth STREET, NEW YORK 


1T MODELS LIKE CLAY—. 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip 
ment Sculp-Metal applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre 
shaped armatures. Preces air harden 
ore strong and permanent 

carved, filed and sanded 

burnished to a rich aluminum patina 


at leading declers. Send for 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-meta!l 
the sculp-metal company 
701-B Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
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For Fine Weaving 


Considering the real effort and work put into 
your weaving, why not use the finest fibre 
obtainable Irish Linen also- 

Headquarters in the U.S.A. for Patons and 


Everything for 
the Weover 


Baldwin Weaving Wools Golden Rule 8” te 90” 
Tweed, Woodpecker, Worwed Yarns 
m Siotland LOOMS 


{2 te 12 harness) 
Send for 40-page catalog No. 45 and complete ieee 
book of samples contaming 10 sample and - 
color cards of linens, cottons and wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid this price to be rebated sour! 
on fest order of $10.00 of more © GOLDEN RULE 
structo 


Also Shuttles, Bobbins and Accessories, Carper 


warp and roving and Lurex metallu yarns 


New York NOY 


CABOCHONS for the CRAFTSMAN 
Our individually cut semi-precious stones 
give you inspiration for expressive design 


ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 


Lytle Star Route — Colorado Springs, Colorado 


lili blumenau weaving workshop 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, COLOR & DESIGN 
Fall Term—October through January 


a ewe RMA 


HANDCRAFTS 
MATERIALS 
CATALOG 
NEW IDEAS! Send lay f stalog t 
shows new way make pottery, ceramics, jewelry, til 
Features new big kile r only 


materials f prure, casting, and 
na, ale fecuration 

ETTL STUDIOS, tne S‘udio 158 

ETTL ART CENTER GUE 


(Ceramic 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
A complete line of materials and equ.pment available 
POTTERS WHEELS * KILNS + CLAYS + GLAZES * TOOLS + BOOKS, ETC. 
If you haven't tried our liquid under 


glazed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST. N.Y. 14 © (WA 4.6019) 


Paint Them! 
Wear Them! 


Miniature 


and EARRINGS 


Williamsburg Cut Corner Chippendale 
$1.20 each—Hand Decorated (tax incl.) 
Any 3 for $1 Flat Black * Any 4 for $1 Raw Metal 


¢ 


COLONIAL CRAFTS, LUNENBURG 15, MAS 
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For needleworkers there is a handy, as well as tidy- 
making gadget, the combination needle Threader and 
Spool Rack, for eye-proof needle-threading and conve- 
niently stacked spools in six compartments. Measuring 
x x 44 inches, the plastic threader and rack 
costs $1.59, postpaid, Kentucky Gardens, Box 1325, Ash 
land, Kentucky. 

Moody Machines Products Co., Inc. offers a new outfit 
designed for sewing heavy materials that includes a fid, 
five different sizes of strong needles that are rust resist 
ant, a small amount of twine wax and three balls of 
rugged sewing twine. Packaged in two clear plastic con- 
tainers the kit is compact and handy for sewing heavy 
clothing, rag rugs, canvas. awnings, upholstery repairs, 
as well as work clothes and leather goods. The set is sold 
locally at $3.95 or obtainable postpaid from the manu 


facturers in Providence. R. I. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Towle Silversmiths of Newburyport, Massachusetts, have 


established a permanent Gallery for changing exhibitions 
of early and contemporary silver, open weekdays from 10- 
12 noon and 2-4 afternoons since July 29. 

The first exhibition called “American Silver,” 
clude pieces by Jacob Hurd and Paul Revere; Peter, Ann 
and William Bateman, children of Hester Bateman; Wil- 
liam Ebenezer and Joseph Moulton who represent three 
of the famous six generations of Moulton silversmiths. 


will in- 


Towle’s predecessors in Newburyport; Benjamin Burt. 
John Coney, Jeremiah Dummer, and other early Ameri- 
can silversmiths. The ancient elm stump used by the 
Moultons for raising will be shown with other early tools. 

Plant tours will be conducted morning and afternoon 
on weekdays. This is the first time that Towle has opened 
the plant to visitors. Newburyport is situated 35 miles 
north of Boston on Route 1. 


The Twentieth Annual Craftsmen’s Fair of the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts was held August 4-8, at 
the Belknap Recreation Area, Gilford, New Hampshire 
Emphasis this vear was placed on the correlation of crafts 
with contemporary living. David R. Campbell, director of 
the League, said that the handmade article, in his 
opinion, should have more than eve appeal; sturdy, well 
made, suited to its material, the handcrafted object should 
have a functional reason for existence. The Fair was ar- 
ranged this year to allow more ample space for display 
of pottery, weaving and other types of crafts in settings 
to show coordinated use. Many of the most distinguished 
craftsmen of New England submitted entries which were 
of a high order of excellence. 

As usual, craftsmen demonstrated almost continuously 
through the week at their potters’ wheels, looms and rug 
frames. Jewelers and metalsmiths also participated. It was 
estimated that some 25.000 persons visited the exhibition 


during the week. 
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A joint exhibition of pottery, weaving and metalwork 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts Guilds was shown at 
the University of New Hampshire, at Durham, from July 
2-August 7. It will be on view through September 28 at 
Sharon Arts Center in Sharon. This is a juried show of 
fine quality, 


The Sixth Annual Craftsman’s Fair of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild occupied the City Auditorium at 
Asheville. North Carolina. July 20-24. Thousands of 
visitors actually saw demonstrated an eighteenth century 
wavy of life, with more than sixty skilled craftsmen repie- 
senting at least twenty crafts. Mountain folk came from 
the Great Smokies. the Cumberlands. the Blue Ridge and 
other mountain ranges of the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and Georgia. The mountain people from 
seven Southern Appalachian States have returned to crafts 
for a livelihood. Spinning wheels, looms and dye pots 
were seen in action. Carvers whittled alongside wood- 
workers with modern equipment. Cherokee Indian basket 
weavers plied their craft, together with chairmakers, iron- 
smiths, jewelers and potters. 


Top above, bent wood café chair invented by Thonet 
in 1876, Above, 1836 design using bent veneers. 
Lent to Museum of Modern Art by Thonet Industries. 


The history of modern chairs is the subject of an exhibi- 
tion which opened August 12 at the Museum of Modern 
Art, showing chairs manufactured by Thonet Industries 
and including the original bent wood Vienna café chair 
invented by Michael Thonet in 1876. Assembled by Greta 
Daniel, assistant curator of the Museum’s architecture 
and design department, in a setting designed by the Italian 
architect Enrico Peressutti. the exhibit traces the evolu- 
tion of bent wood, through bent metal and down to the 
bent plywood furniture of today. The tubular chairs of 
the 1920s, designed by Marcel Breuer, Le Corbusier and 
Mies van der Rohe are said to have been inspired by 
Breuer’s bicycle handlebars. These also were mass-pro- 
duced by the Thonet firm, now in New York and celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary. 

Back in 1836, Michael Thonet. a cabinetmaker in Ger- 
many, was making Biedermeier furniture. In his search 
for a lightweight, inexpensive construction he hit upon 
the idea of bending wood that had been softened by 


versatile CRAFTOOL 17950 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 
401 BROADWAY, Dept. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


at moderate prices 


WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 


Consignments sent to Schools and Craftsmen 


A GENUINE DIAMOND FOR 50 CENTS 
Yes, you can purchase it—but for a fine gem you must pay much 
more. Moral——you must see a gem before you buy it. We send 
stones on approval. Pay only for what you keep. Special service 
for classes and groups. 

50 page booklet, ‘A Guide for Gem buyers’, 25¢ 


International Gem Corporation 
15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Anchor... 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN + WRITE FOR SILVER PRICE SCHEDULE 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TOOLS and ACCESSORIES 
The finest of CRAFT LEATHERS. Lacings. 
Kits, and Leathercraft Accessories 
Genuine ““CRAFTOOL” stamps 
Our prices are the 666 


lowest Complete stock 
Highest Quality-Prompt 
service. Write Dept. H 


UNIVERSAL 
Voriable Speed WHEELS9850 
y 
(crown) IS “TOPS” IN LEATHERCRAFT 
LEATHER Co 
CATALOG 
CROWN LEATHERCO. 
22 SPRUCE ST.,NEW YORK 38.N. Y. : 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hand Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crofts, Stencil Art. Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enamel- 
ing, Lapidary. Many other crafts. 


REGISTER FOR FALL AND WINTER INSTRUCTION NOW. YOU 
CAN COME AT ANY TIME, STAY AS LONG AS YOU LIKE, TAKE 
ANY CRAFTS YOU WISH. ALL INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL AND 
PERSONAL. 


Write to the registror for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


CERAMICS 

JEWELRY © else 
Painting 

ENAMELING Sculpture 

TEXTILE DESIG? 

le Ut Design 


Fall Term Starts September 28th 
for Free ( atalog 
Eastern Porkwey, Brooklyn 38, WY. NEvins 64486 


sculptors and 
ceramic workshop 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM CLASSES 


Dey and evening courses for beginning and advenced students in Point 
ing, Portraiture, Figure Painting, Modeling, Ceramics, Weaving 
Small closes toweht by experienced faculty: Estelle Armstrong, Avery 
johnson, Dowgles Pricer, Phyttis Blundell, Alice Stuart 

12? weet foll term begins Sept. 29 


Catoleg Montclair Art Muceum, Montclair, J Tel. MO 3.5555 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with Tuition and 
Travelling Scholarships cvoilable. Diploma and Teacher 
Training degree courses in Drowing, Pointing, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art, 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 
* SILVERSMITHING ; 
* CERAMICS 


Day and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


CERAMICS METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING: TEXTILES 


Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsman, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator. Two year A.A.S. and 
four year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Ave. S., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
FOR MEN & WOMEN 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 21 
CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


140 WEST 22 STREET, NEW YORK 11, CH 3-5747 
in its 22nd Yeor Bulletin CH 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


22nd ANNUAL SESSION 
July 5th-August 14th, 1954 


offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORATION 
else: DRAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE WRITING, ORAL 
FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUTUMN COURSE IN PAINTING AUGUST [6th-SEPT. TIth 


For information apply: DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberta 


| PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 

DEGREE COURSES. Adverticing Design, Architecture, Art Teacher 
Education, Industrial, laterior and Teatile Design 

CERTIFICATE COURSES. Advertising Design, Mlactration and Teatile 


Desien 


JAMES CC. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions, Craft Horizons is the Council's of- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary 
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steam or boiling water. In the course of these experiments, 
he developed the café chair and at the same time laid the 
foundations of factory mass production on a huge scale. 

New designs in the exhibition, still being manufactured 
today are of molded plywood. designed by Joe Adkinson, 
an American and by Tapiovaara, a Finnish artist. 


The Sixth Annual State Craft Fair of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen was held July 31 and August 1-2 on 
Dickinson College Campus, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The 
Fair opened with a one-day Seminar whose co-chairmen 
were Mrs. Sarah Silberberger and Mrs. Lu Rennoll, both 
of York Chapter. Paul W. Eshelman. state president, pre- 
sided in the evening. Mr. Eshelman, well known for his 
craftsmanship in wood, believes that great strides of 
progress have been made within the twelve years of the 
Guild's existence, and predicted that the Pennsylvania 
Guild will demonstrate its right to be classed with the 
top craftsmen’s groups of the nation. The Fair was opened 
officially by Dr. Donald Cadzow. director of the State 
Historical and Museum Commission. Co-chairmen for the 
Fair were Miss Elizabeth Kackenmeister and Mrs. Thelma 
Hackenberry, both of the Williamsport Chapter. 

More than sixty members entered representative pieces 
for the Exhibit. in competition for the many awards. Mrs. 
Gerald S. Lestz and Mrs. Grant Heilman. both of the 
Lancaster Chapter. were co-chairmen for the Exhibit. 
Handweavers took part in a fashion show, of which Mrs. 
George Schobinger of Philadelphia was chairman. 


The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen sponsored the sec- 


ond annual juried exhibit, “Connecticut Crafts 1953,” at 


Silvermine Guild of Artists’ Galleries, which opened 
August 23 and will close September 11. It bids fair to 
out-distance even that excellent juried exhibit held at 
Silvermine last vear. The committee included Dorothy 
Stolzenberg of Shelton. general chairman; Lawrance 
French of Trumbull, vice-chairman in charge of prizes: 
Richard C. Barrett of Stratford. and others. The entire 
committee, with Henry Pasco, president and Robert Raw- 
stron, chairman of Bridgeport Craft Shop, served as hosts 
on the first day of the showing. 

The Seventh Annual Crafts Fair will be held this year. 
October 6-10, at Centinel Hill Hall. G. Fox & Co., Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. Mrs. Arthur A. Merry, general chair- 
man. The exhibition. “Design Planned for Craftsmen.” 
shown last May at the Gallerv of America House, 32 East 
52nd Street. New York City, will run concurrently at the 
Wadsworth Atheneum. 


Following an exhibition in July at St. Johnsbury. Ver- 
mont. the many handerafts for which Vermont craftsmen 
have made themselves known, was shown again, August 
20-22. 


woodearving. ironwork, ceramics. leatherwork. hooked 


at the Community House in Rutland. Weaving. 


rugs, stenciled textiles and furniture. silver and handmade 
dolls were for sale at both fairs. The exhibits were spon- 
sored by the Society of Vermont Craftsmen, a non-profit 
corporation which conducts summer arts and crafts 
courses at nominal fees to further the development of 


craftsmanship in Vermont. 


NIMBLE 


By Marguerite G. Brooks 


SPUN DLE S sein 
corde 


DLES wound with 
chenille, kat 
ting worsted gandy 
ribbon, rayon ribbon 
linen thread 


Make dress ond sweoter 
trimmings hat braids 
fringes bobbin lace 
ploce mots, tea aprons 
collars, with these yorns 
and spindies. Buy ovr 
yorns in Department 
Stores Order Nimble 
Spindies from wus in 
a box, $1.10 postpaid 
Revolving bolster loom, 
$5.25 postpaid 


ntormation regarding bobbin loce, looms & weaving 


855, Darien, Connecticut 


write for turthe 


THREAD CRAFTS, Box 


Do You Have a Complete File 
of Handweaver & Craftsman? 
Indispensable for All Handweavers 

All back numbers still may be obtained for $1.00 a copy 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N. Y. 


lyr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage 50¢ yr. extra; Pan American and foreign $1.00 


BEEBE BBS SSS 


NEEDLEPOINT, PETIT POINT; TAPESTRIES, & RUG YARNS 
Your precious handwork deserves the right type of woolen 
yarn and color. 

For finest results see PATERNAYAN quality and color assortment. 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York City 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 
The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.O.B. Blue Hill 


ROWANTREES POTTERY BLUE HILL, MAINE 


subscribe now to 


Craft Horizons 


the magazine that covers crajt and design 

in relation to interiors textiles, tapestries, 
wallpapers, ceramics, glass, plastic, 
woodworking, mosaics, tile murals, wrought iron 
and many other subjects of interest 

to industrial designers. Packed with ideas for 
architects, decorators, teachers and students. 


To order for one year (6 valuable issues) fill out and mail 


this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with $4, now 
Vame 

{ddress 

City State 


Special interest 


CRAFT HORIZONS 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.) 
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Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For 


Yarns Handloom Weaving 
SEND 35¢€ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


| 129 SOUTH ST. « DEPT. C « BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Craftsman’s World 
THE BOOKSHELF 


SUITING YARN 
Made from virgin wool. 

Woolen varn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures © Send for Free Color Card 
HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Bax 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR OWN FOLDING TABLES 


IN MINUTES .. 


wiTH 
TABLECRAFTERS 
TUBULAR STEEL 


FOLDING 
TABLE LEGS 


—— Screw leg assem 
blies to your table top. Guide 
holes assure accurate assembling 
Sturdy, rustproof legs have safety 
lock won t collapse fold 
easily for storage. For hobby. work. 
banquet, buffet, game tables 


© TABLECRAFTERS 1114 vork pa. 


q COMPLETE 
KIT FOR 
ONE TABLE 

i you send check or 
money order. we pay 


postage. Special dis 
counts to institutions 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


Jewelry, Noweltic Ster Lamy Toy Furniture, 
A w Plast H Craft ¢ ree for 
MEN 1 WOMEN ils and shows how to fat 
cate set. fas log. mold. internal 
et step by step word ‘ 
old master casily Only inary household ¢t 
needed All plastics and iterials for 23 PROJ 
ECT led on ree. ( ¢ actually pays for 
tell! START YOUR OWN PLASTICS BUSI 
NESS. Make pos oe plast tems for EXTRA 
INCOM Wrte for FREE infor 
mat Today 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
DEPT. C-36-K PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


PUMP WATER FAST! 


WELL WATER 


aryl 
any garden 


MOORE MANUFACTURING CO 


QUALITY KILN KITS $26.65 UP 
Easily Assembled at Home * for CERAMICS * PORCELAIN + 
ENAMELING * Plug into any 110-v. line * Safe, Efficient, Low 


Operating Cost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. H. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Ook, Michigan * Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 


Of General Interest 


Tue Stupio Book or Atrnasets, published by The 
Studio Publications, London and New York, price $2. 
An appealing little volume. containing 67 complete alpha- 
bets, for the graphic artist, designer or art director. It is 
a handy little working manual for every sort of design 
studio. The preface points out that “mastery of the art 
of lettering is a necessary basic discipline in most forms 
of creative design inducing a feeling for balance and 
architectural form. There remains, however, a need for a 
ready means of reference to a wide range of examples of 
good, sound lettering to meet the demands of the letter- 
ing artist. . .. Names of typefounders or designers are 
given with the title of the alphabet at the foot of each 
page. Poster-artists, showcard writers, architectural let- 
terers, illuminators-—will find that their special require- 
ments have been carefully considered.” 


ANGLO-SAXON JeweLLery by Ronald Jessup, published 
by Frederick A. Praeger, price $7.50. Every jeweler who 
is interested in the history of his craft should read this 
book. Its 90 pages of text unfold what is known of the 
early jewelry of England against a background of the life 
of the times. It is effectively done and makes the book 
a pleasure to read. In addition there are copious notes 
on the 40 black-and-white and four colored plates. Aside 
from the interest of the subject itself, there is a curious 
allinity between the early jewelry and contemporary 
pieces which makes the book doubly valuable to the 


present-day craftsman. 


LANDSCAPE ARRANGEMENTS by Naida Gilmore 
Hayes, published by Studio-Crowell, price $3.50. At times 
it is a pleasure to review in these pages books which have 
only a slight relationship to crafts and this is one of those 
occasions. This book introduces the reader to the pos 
sibilities involved in dried floral arrangement as the 
Chinese and Japanese have practiced it. The original 
approach to the design problem in flower arrangements 
could relate to the creation of any design. Craftsmen may 
find interesting ideas in the text and in the possibilities 
of making small figurines to complement the arrange 
ments, Generously illustrated with photographs of | fin 


ished arrangements by Helen D. Faas 


Lace anp Lace Maxine by Marian Powys, published by 
Charles T. Branford Co., price $7.50. Marian Powys who. 
since 1950 has been Consultant of Lace for the Metro 
politan Museum of Art in New York, has for vears been 
a great authority on lace, its history and the techniques 
for making it. The book. which is encyclopedic in scope, 
gives the history, point of origin and definition of nearly 
150 different laces with photographic illustrations of them 
In addition, there are over 100 large photographs show 
ing most of the important laces. The text treats of lace 
design, ecclesiastical laces. lace for personal adornment 
and in decoration and bridal laces. While in no sense a 
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how-to-do-it book, there is a cnapter on making lace, one 
on the care of lace and one on collecting it. Throughout 
its 219 pages, there is great emphasis on the beauty of 
lace, amply demonstrated by the magnificent half-tones. 


FURNISHING THE Smaci Home by Margaret Merivale, Vol- 
ume 2, published by Studio Publications, London and 
New York. With nearly two hundred illustrations, and rel- 
atively few pages of text, Margaret Merivale aims to tell 
readers how “to spend the money they have available for 
furnishing wisely and without regrets.” The book includes 
tableware. carpeting. interior fabrics. lighting and decora- 
tion, heating and tools for care of the house as well as 


specific furnishings and some arrangements for individual 


rooms and types of apartments or houses. 
On Techniques 


Tue New Stencit Book by Dr. Emmy Zweybruck, from 
Prang Company Publishers, Sandusky, Ohio, price $3.75. 
Dr. Zweybruck, who is a graduate of the Vienna Academy 
of Fine and Applied Arts, has for many years lectured on 
art, with special emphasis on design and techniques. Her 
book, which is a valuable contribution to the craft of 
stenciling, is more than a little angled to the children. It 
was printed in Austria, with a fine sense of taste, far 
above the stereotyped, and contains much color work of 
real distinction. The text treats of The Spirit—(“This 
book is not a formula; and the designs shown are not in- 
tended to be used directly or repeated without an under- 
standing of the actual spirit in which they are presented” ), 
the Law of Rhythm, Motif, All-Over Patterns and Varia- 
tions. The actual designs presented have much charm. 
There is full discussion of techniques and materials, which 
include projects for stenciling dress materials, curtain 
materials, papers, and other gift items. A pleasing and 
authoritative addition to the craftsman’s bookshelf. 


ror CommerciaL Art by Mu- 
~aechia, Fluchere and Grainger, published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp. price $7.50. Very workmanlike in its 
presentation, this book tells in detail how to learn to use 
an airbrush. It starts with set-up and equipment, carries 
through thirteen explicit lessons and practice pages in 
addition to giving careful information on the retouching 


of subjects 


Power Toor Woopworkine ror Everyone by R. J. De 
(Cristoforo, published by the McGraw-Hill Book Co.. price 
$4.95. Based on the premise that a craftsman does not 
have to be a skilled technician to use power tools, that the 
tools themselves are the woodworking experts, this book 
tells how to operate and care for such tools. Each of 
eight chapters is devoted to a single machine: the table 
saw. the jointer, the drill press, the lathe. the jig saw, the 
band saw. the abrasive and the shaper. Presented in the 
order of their greatest use by the home craftsman. each 
chapter explains how to get the best results and discusses 
the many woodworking operations a tool will perform. 


REFINISHING AND DecoraTtinc Furniture by R. G. Mould. 
published by Studio Crowell, price $4.95. Chapters in 
this book cover the merits of different methods of paint 
and varnish removal and the step-by-step processes: the 
handling of various refinishing tools; the preparation of 
wood and tole surfaces and of walls and floors. for 


MUST 

books for 
Hobbyists and 
Handicrafters 


and Profit 


By HELEN CLEGG and MARY 
LAROM. No other hobby is easier to 
learn, more relaxing, more rewarding. 
And this successful, step-by-step book 
shows you how simple it is to make 
beautiful bracelets, earrings, buttons, 
rings, etc., out of brass, gold, and silver 
wire, lucite and other materials. It tells 
you where to get your material—a/so 
where and how to sell the jewelry you 
make. 332 “how to" diagrams, 3 pages 
of photos showing 60 finished products. 

$3.00 


Homemade 
Toys 

for Fun 
and Profit 


By ARTHUR LAWSON. Practical, 
easy-to-follow, economical instructions 
on how to make a host of sturdy toys 
for kids of all ages . . . from blocks and 
bathtub toys, to dolls and doll houses, 
also accessories for electrical-train sys 
tems. Outdoor toys, too—such as swings 
and sandboxes. And a lot of hints you 
can't get elsewhere on fixing busted 
bikes, footballs, roller skates, etc 
Necessary tools and materials are fully 
described. //lustrated $2.75 


At your bookstore, or trom 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC 
Fifth Ave. New York 5, N.Y. 


You've never seen 
anything more 
beautiful than 
these designs from 


Ancient MEXICO | 


never seen a book more beautiful or 
practical than “DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT 


HANDBOOK OF 
with its 751 primitive representations § & DEVICES by 


fish, flowers. serpents. birds, geometri Hornung. 1836 basic geometri 
etc. Puts at your fingertips exquisite cal designs drawn and classi 
Indian designs for weaving. jewelry. fied for craft workers 
fabrics, stencilling, metalwork and other pub. at $600. 240 pp. 204 
Printed in heavy black mk for easy full-page plates 
adaptation or tracing. Fully documented. Origi Paperbound, $1.90 
nally published in Mexico at $17.50. New cloth 
unabridged 192-page (77% x 1034) English edi- HOW TO ORDER books 
$3.95 this ad: send remittance with 
EARLY AMER. DESIGN MOTIFS by S. Chap- titles to Dover 
man. 363 Colonial motifs for adaptation, copy- 182. 1780 Bway, WN. Y 
ing. 192 pp. 77% «x 10%. Cloth, $3.95 Money back if net delighted 


Making 


Craftsman’s World 


restoration or a completely new finish; recommended 


finishes for various woods and surfaces; the different 
types of paints and other materials now available to the 
decorator and the traditional and modern ways of apply 
ing them: historical and modern color se hemes; step by- 
step processes on how to paint, lacquer, varnish, oil of 
wax furniture, tinware, floors, walls, mirrors: and how 


lo design and apply decoration 


Caninet Maxine anp Mitiwork by Alf A. Dahl and J. 
Douglas Wilson, published by American Technical So 
ciety, price $4.95. Planned for the craftsman who wants to 
advance in the field of cabinetmaking or millworking, this 
hook covers tools, materials and layout. It is recommended 
for the workman who will approach the book as a student 
would approae h his textbook. Each chapter is prec eded 
by the question the chapter will answer and is followed 
by a list of review questions: some include problems and 


their solutions. 


How To Make Mosires. by John Lynch, published by 
Studio Crowell. price $3. According to this author mobiles 
are not difficult to make and he starts off by giving you 
specific instructions for a simple example. He describes 
basic principles and techniques. lists materials and tools, 
gives instructions for more complicated examples and 
introduces the reader to some of the well known mobiles 
made by such artists as Calder. Mary Callery, Clark 
Voorhees, Joseph Zalewski. The book, concluding with a 
chapter on “Ideas for Creating Mobiles of Your Own” is 
highly recommended to the reader who. would like to 


learn this entertaining and rewarding craft. 


Joun Lacey's Book or Woopcarvinc, published by 
Prentice-Hall, price $2.95. “Tricks of the trade” are what 
Mr. Lacey gives in his new book after years of proving 
through sales that his “How to Carve” bird kits really 
work. He tells what is needed. tools and materials; how 
to go about it and how to do the finishing. Directions in- 
clude six dogs. four larger animals. two fish. five birds 
and an assortment of decorative objects. He has a few 
words to savy on non-objective carving and supplies a 


helpful bibliography of reference books. 


Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARROWHEADS 


6 PERFECT ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$2.00. Fine grooved Tomohowk $3.00. Elligy 
Clay Pipe $5.00. List Free. Lear's, Glenwood 


Arkansas 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER 


FLOWER MAKING MATERIALS. Wood fiber 
leaves, centers, chenille, dolls, crepe paper, two 
fine instruction books. Famous Magic Flower 
Moker, which mokes it possible for anyone to 
moke flowers. Hove fun and earn money. Free 
Price Lists. Pair of wood fiber rose earrings 
free with $10.00 order, Douglass Flower Shop 
1021 Fayette St., indianapolis, Indiana 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KIENS Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramics, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
mode. All sizes. Monvutactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St.. Freeland. Pa 
EVERYTHING for the ceramic craftsman, Write 
The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment’ for free Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 160! Howard 
$t., San Francisco 3, Calif 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, lLomp 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book-—$2 00. STU 
DIO, Box 926, Brookiyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en 
velope brings Supplies Cotaloque) 


BOOKS 


BRAND NEW Art and Craft books at holf price 
Send for tree list, ARTCRAFT, Baldwin, Md 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG~—and other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Boot Service 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 


BEST SELLING BOOK “Jewelry Making for 
Schools, Tradesmen, Craftemen.” Newest Tech 
niques. 200 projects. Soft cover $2.50. Cloth 
$3.50. Jewelry Craft Supply, P. O. Box 14, 
Forest Hills, New York 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cone webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35<¢ Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y 


CRAFTSMAN WANTED 


SOMEONE with facilities for producing hand 
blocked and or stencil designs for wall cover 
ings in own shop. Preferably near New York 
Address: Box 120, Craft Horizons, 601 Fifts 
Avenue, New York, 


CHINA BLANKS 


WHITE TRANSLUCENT China in complete sets; 
olso plates with colored rims with cups and 
saucers to match. Send for free catalogue 
Lorin's. 663 N. LoPeer Drive, Los Angeles 46, 
California 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE-SELL 18 karat Homilton gold piloted, 
Tifany style rhinestone jewelry. Amazing 
profits. No experience needed. Easy directions 
Write: Button Shop, Dept. 27, 725 Eleventh 
Street, Northwest, Washington |, 0. C 


100 SHADOW BOXES, novelty shelves from 
shadow blocks, Money maker, Simple, clever 
construction. Patterns, directions, soles sugges 
tions, $1.00. Millerafters, 127-A, Allegan 
Michigan 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS for hand coloring. 25 at 
troctive folders with envelopes, $1.00. Knowles 
Publishing Company, 7 Pierce Street, Marble 
head, Mass 

PRE.SKETCHED CHRISTMAS CARDS to hand 
color. Sample assortment 25 prints and enve 
lopes, $1. Free bulletin describing colors, glit 
er, all cordcraft supplies. AMERICAN DESIGN 
FORUM, Box H, Camden, Maine. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO SERVICE 
INVENTIONS, TOYS, GADGETS, all products, 
photographed for $5.00. Hollywood Portrait 
Studios, 200-A Columbus Avenue, N. Y. 23. 


DRIFTWOOD 


SELECTED PIECES for lamps, floral arrange 
ments, home decoration. Stote purpose. 3 for 
$5, plus postage. Thorson’s, Waldron, Wash 
ington. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS tor Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois 

SPUN COPPER BOWLS, also stamped squores 
and circles for enameling. Write: Martin Metal 
Spinning Company, 102-17 Astoria Boulevard, 
East Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 

SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or ciga- 
rette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 Delo- 
wore Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


FIGURINES 


$$$ MAKING FIGURINES. Send $1.00 for most 
complete easy to follow instruction book on 
figurine painting. Beginner Kit figurines paints 
& book $5.00 Postpaid. Dealers price list cata. 
log 25¢ refunded on first order. Free Bulletin. 
R. & S. Distributors, 19 E. Emory St., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


FIGURINES (Cont'd) 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES: ten, five-inch fig 
vrines, $2.00 postpaid. Merle Timm, Orchard 
Pork, N.Y 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 
for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. For sale, already in 
stalled, most modern studio equipment with 
two enameling kilns. Low rent on premises. For 
further information call: TR. 7-4246 between 
8.10 A.M 

HANDWOVEN from the Northwest — quest 
towels, cocktail napkin sets, $1.50 each. As 
sorted colors. Free descriptive folder. Cora 
Wetter, 125 North Fourth Street, Corvallis, 
Oregon 


GIFTS 
FROM SCOTLAND—Gifts, Tartans, Novelties 
Semple $1.00. Price list free. Highland Indus 
tries, Box 974, Oroville, Washington 


GLASSWARE 


ETCHING GLASS is simple, inexpensive, safe 
and fun with Etch-it. Anyone can do a factory 
like job for a cent. Dime store articles deco 
rated in minutes are resold for ten times their 
cost. Complete Etch. it kit and instructions $2.00 
postpaid. Rieth Products Co., Box 788 
Kokomo, Indiana 


HELP WANTED 


PERMANENT MALE TRAINEE. Weaver to work 
full time in N. Y. C. design studio. Send par 
ticulars to Larsen, 60 East 58th St.. New York 
City 


HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 


ARE YOU BEING TAUGHT oa hobby or some 
form of craft work? For the beginner or 
advanced craftsman HOBBY OF THE MONTH 
CLUB is the answer! All equipment, moterials 
and postage included with different monthly 
craft items at YEARLY RATES. Beginners Group 
$6.00, Intermediate Group $6.50, Older Chil 
dren and Adults $7.00. Makes a wonderful 
gift to a would-be craftsman! Subscribe now! 
Write to Hobby of the Month Club, P.O. Box 
7574, Asheville, N. C 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING—Perfect occupational 
therapy, perfect handcraft. Can be turned into 
steady earnings in spare time, working at 
home. Write for full details. FABRICON. 
Dept. UU-9, 8342 S. Prairie, Chicago 19, Ill 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


EBONY, rosewood, lignum vitae, korinal. Exotic 
and rare woods for jewelry and many crafts 
Assorted lot of slabs and pieces up to four 
by six inches weighing over one pound — 
$1.75 postpaid. Two pounds for $3. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11 
JEWELRY FOR HOBBYISTS, imported rhine 
stones, free catalog. Sexton's Dept. K, Box 
44.G, Buffalo 13, New York 

SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio 
May | send an approval selection? Bill Poese 
21870 Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio 

JADE CABOCHONS. Polished stones in stand 
ard millimeter sizes. 10 x 8 mm. oval .90 each 
14 x 10 ovol 1.00. 13 « 7 drop 1.10. 18 x 13 
oval 1.25. 13 mm. round $1.10. Send for 10 
stones assortment. $10.00 air mailed. Alaska 
Hondcrafters, Box 1891C, Fairbanks, Alaska 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


BEADS! BEADWORK! Hobby & Home Income! 
For the hobbyist, the housewife, the shut-in 
(recommended by doctors for occupational 
therapy) with only a couple of dollars, a busi 
ness of your own! These imported beads are 
oll sizes, shapes, and colors. Profitable for 
people with novelty ideas! Suitable for chil 
dren's recreation! Sample pound $1.50, 5 Ib. 
lot $5. DE LUXE PEARLS, high lustre, assorted 
sizes, $2.50 pound, 5 ibs. $10. NOVELTY 
JEWELRY FINDINGS. Swept from manutacturers 
tables. Parts for bracelets, pins, earrings, neck 
laces, finished & unfinished chains, rings, 
stones, clips, beads, many others. Sample 
pound assortment $2. 5 Ib. lot, $7.50. Also 
unset stones for rings, jewelry: all colors, sizes. 
1,000 assortment, $5. Sample 100 assortment 
$1.50. No C.0.D.'s. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Merchandise Distributing Co., 19 E. 16th St., 
Dept. E-24, N.Y.C. 3 

SEASONED ELEPHANT IVORY: cross-sections 
of tusks; slabs, chunks, rods, and irregular 
pieces. Excellent for jewelry, silversmithing, 
carving, model-making, buttons, hobby-crafts, 
etc. Suggests wonderful ideas and easily fash 
ioned into dozens of intriquing objects. A 
mixed lot weighing one pound or more $4.50 
postpaid; two pounds or more $8.50. A real 
treasure pockage for any craftsman; money 
back if not pleased. Address: Box 115, Croft 
Horizons, 40 East 49th St., New York 17, N.Y 
10 GENUINE POLISHED RING-SIZE GEM 
STONES, all different; onyx, carnelian, am 
ethyst, etc, All ten for $4.95. Pittsburgh Gem 
Co., 417 Clark Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


PINKING SHEARS 


ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturers Christmas over 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re 
funded. Order by mail, Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
549 Main St., Evanston 18, Illinois. 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Make Rubber Stamps, 
Natural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cata 
logue of “60 Ideas” Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Illinois. 

ATTRACTIVE REDDI CUT APRONS $1.00, $1.50 
Complete instructions, state size. Kenris Co, 
346 Inwood Bivd., Avon Lake, Ohio. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


LEATHERCRAFT Complete supplies, leather 
kits, tools. Lowest prices. Quantity discounts 
FREE 64-page catalog includes instructions 
Tandy leather Company, Box 791-WU, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

BIG SAVINGS LEATHER — Now, for the first 
time, you can buy full sides of top grain cow 
hide at our special, amazingly low ‘Tannery 
to-you" prices. For details, write Dept 12 
W. D. Byron & Sons, Williamsport, Md. Fine 
cowhide tanners since 1832 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hond-knitting and Rug. Write tor 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada 

WOOLEN YARN-——Exclusive source of supply 
6400 yds. per ib., 30 beautiful mixtures in 
cluding lovats, heathers. Free samples, C. S. C 
WEAVERS’ CENTER, P. O. Box 1437, Yakima 
Washington. 


STENCIL CRAFT 


BRAY-ART, a new easy way to print stencils 
with unique roller. Complete kit (brayer, 8 jars 
of color, transparent stencil paper, cutting 
knife) $4.95 postpaid. Print cards, poster de 
signs, announcements, programs, etc Amer 
ican Design Forum, Box H, Camden, Maine 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25c. Free with Kit 
Groundmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder 
Colerado 


LINENS 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white, notural, and 
unbleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
painting, upholstery, draperies, wallcovering 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam 
ples and prices 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals; fine 
tone Evropeon wood. Materials supplies, pat 
terns, tools and instructions. Illustrated cata 
logue. 10c refundable. Premier Violin Sup 
plies, 430 South Broadway, Division CHV 
los Angeles 13, California 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users 
$45.95. Loreliyn Weovers, Lorkspur. California 


Four harness, twenty-inch 


TEACHERS—-Two Harness table loom. Fourteen 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys 
tem $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif 
FOR SALE, FOX LOOMS: Two harness table 
loom, weaves 12% inches wide. $15.00. FOB 
Foxbilt Equipment Co., 15 Park Terrace, Cor 
vallis, Oregon 

FOR SALE: 36” Gunther Loom, 4 harness 
Good condition. $75. Box 122, Craft Horizons 
601 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


MAGAZINES WANTED 


THE HANDICRAFTER or THE WEAVER, formerly 
published by E. Bernat & Sons, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. Write: 890 Echo Drive, Ottawa, Canada 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—-BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts——Myrtle A 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


WALNUT, CHERRY and Ook Kiln Dried. Buy 
direct, Price List 10c. Dept. N, Box 45, Dio 
mond, Missouri 

ANTIQUES''—-Shelves, spice cupboords, wal! 
boxes, planters, etc., 32 full size potterns, 
(simply trace and saw out), plus “Fast Shellac 
Wax Finishing’ —$1.00. Vosbury's, 556 Conk 
lin, Binghamton, N. Y 

KNOTTY PINE. Make antique reproductions or 
paneling from same forests that supplied fore 
fathers. Dime brings bargain prices. Pioneer 
Pine, Box 3C, Eliot, Maine 
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New ways in crochet 


Old craft a creative challenge 


\ static craft for too long, crochet as a creative 
medium has begun to attract the interest and 
talents of many American craftsmen. The new 
direction is diametrically opposite to the old classic 
lace crochet. The trend now is to bold-textured 
fabrics in the high colors of modern decor. 


With equipment no more elaborate than a hook, 
textiles can be crocheted, in an infinite variety of 
texture and design . . . upholstery fabric for modern 
chairs, hassocks, decorative screens, scatter rugs, 
place mats, throw cushions, wall hangings. 


The possibilities of crochet in contemporary settings 
are a creative challenge. And the designers who 
succeed in making this old craft a modern art are 
bound to have a profound influence on the millions 
in America whose principal craft is crochet. 

NEW MATERIAL: Almost any kind of thread can be 
used for crochet—even a mixture may produce 
happy results. Coats & Clark's O. N.T. make several 
in a wide range of colors. The newest is “Speed-Cro- 
Sheen” — developed especially for the new ways in 
crochet. It’s double-thick — the only crochet thread 
with eight cords cable-twisted for texture interest, 
and mercerized for high lustre. It comes in 12 “Boil- 
fast’ decorator colors—with more to follow. It 
washes and won't run, and is heavy enough to lie 
flat without starching. You'll find Speed-Cro-Sheen 
at most needlework counters. 

OTHER CRAFT USES may suggest themselves for Speed- 
Cro-Sheen—as a new decorative thread in weaving, 
in string stabiles, in abstract embroidery. 


For new ways in crochet look for 
COATS & CLARK'S O.N.T. SPEED-CRO-SHEEN 
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